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HYPOTHESIS AND DOCTRINE IN SCIENCE 
TEACHING’ 


By Dr. BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE political and economic disturbances 
of recent years have aroused doubts regard- 
ing ancient institutions, and especially re- 
garding the effectiveness of education in 
preparing people to meet the problems of 
life. We are apparently disappointed that 
our education in the past did not prepare 
us to meet the problems which the teachers 
themselves could not possibly foresee. 

The older kinds of education rested on 
two assumptions which do not fit in with 
our modern practises. The first of these 
assumptions was that the purpose of edu- 
cation is definitely related to making out 
of children good subjects, good church 
members, good soldiers, good—that is, 
obedient and submissive—workers, and so 
on. Modern notions about individual lib- 
erty, freedom of thought and opinion, and 
the secularization of governments and 
schools, have made sharp objectives of this 
kind out of the question in this country 
and in large portions of western Europe. 

The second assumption was that the 
knowledge or ideas necessary for the good 
of the state or the church or the people 
was already on hand and needed merely to 
be properly impressed upon the children 
or young people in order to assure the 

1 Address before Section Q—Education, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Atlantie City, December 28, 1932. 


desired results. This assumption is so 
much out of keeping with modern science 
that the method of indoctrination can not 
be consistently adopted. Indeed, it is be- 
cause science stands in the way of effective 
and consistent use of indoctrination that 
many everywhere are now pointing to sci- 
ence as the sources of all our troubles. At 
any rate, there are educators who, while 
they consider themselves scientific and pro- 
gressive, nevertheless raise the question 
whether there is not after all a place for 
indoctrination in our schools. 

We may point to the apparent effective- 
ness of indoctrination in Soviet Russia, 
which had to pull together a heterogeneous 
horde of many languages and religions, 
many kinds and stages of culture, and unite 
them in a common purpose and program. 
Look at Fascist Italy, doing more effec- 
tively, though on a smaller scale and with 
a less difficult situation, the same thing 
with the same means. Compare the situa- 
tion in the United States, where everybody 
is free to perfect and promote his own 
panacea, and where everybody, therefore, 
continues to mark time while waiting for a 
miracle or a superman. 

We have had earlier indications of the 
value of indoctrination, as for example 
under the domination of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church in contrast to the confusion of 
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thought and the dissipation of energy in 
areas of unrestrained inquiry and free dis- 
cussion; or under the domination of a war 
machine, whether in Prussia or in the 
United States. 

In times of difficulty, the comfort and 
security of positive and unequivocal teach- 
ing as to the ends and means of the prac- 
tical life would seem to outweigh all the 
conceivable advantages of freedom of 
opinion. The professional scientist may 
continue his pursuit of truth undisturbed 
by the distress outside the research insti- 
tute, satisfied that he can best fulfil his 
function in the community by advancing 
knowledge. The teacher of science, how- 
ever, can not so easily detach himself. He 
is daily confronted with the clamor for 
practical outcomes. The teacher of sci- 
ence has been justly eriticized for rais- 
ing in the mind of the student a thousand 
doubts and then leaving him to his own 
devices, or exposing him helpless to the 
mercies of contending missionaries of di- 
verse gospels and beliefs, or to the propa- 
gandists of conflicting interests and con- 
victions. 

In addition to its ancient responsibility 
for overthrowing religion, destroying the 
family and demoralizing youth, science now 
carries the further reproach of having 
failed to solve the economic problems that 
have emerged from the revolutionary effects 
of applying science to industry, to medi- 
cine, to transportation, to communication, 
to agriculture—that is, the problems of 
distribution, as distinguished from the 
problems of production. On all sides, 
among sober educators, the progressive as 
well as the conservative, there is a marked 
disposition to abandon the supposed merits 
of scientific education and to return to in- 
doctrination as a teaching method or atti- 
for the sake of safety and comfort. 
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Whether the spread of science is alone re- 
sponsible for the spiritual accompaniments 
of the industrial and social revolution of 
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the present time, it may be noted that the 
professional scientists and science teachers 
do not all consistently follow the principles 
of science and their ostensible purposes in 
the course of their teaching. The reasons 
for this appear from a consideration of the 
history and of the nature of science. 

In the recent past, when the older ones 
among us went to Sunday school, we were 
taught certain things, and our children or 
grandchildren in Sunday school to-day are 
being taught substantially the same things. 
When we were young we were taught cer- 
tain notions about the tariff and free trade, 
about the laws of supply and demand, and 
about the sacredness of the gold standard 
of currency: our children and grandchil- 
dren are being taught substantially the 
same doctrines to-day. Science, on the 
other hand, is constantly changing its mind. 
When we went to high school or college we 
were taught, in chemistry, the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter in the atoms as con- 
ceived by Dalton. And in biology we were 
taught the perpetual emergence of new 
plant and animal species through the steady 
elimination of the unfit in the struggle for 
existence. But, as one earnest soul ex- 
claimed, gazing out upon the wreckage 
wrought by the new physies, ‘‘ Where are 
your atoms to-day?’’ We may ask further, 
‘*And where is our natural selection now?”’ 

One of the standing reproaches to science 
or science teaching is the fact that in the 
course of time it changes its mind. To 
many people this is the best of all reasons 
for rejecting science, its methods and its 
fruits; and for clinging instead to the eter- 
nities of other systems of thought. Unfor- 
tunately, many scientists or teachers of sci- 
ence are themselves too easily tempted to 
meet this reproach by the simple reaction 
of saying ‘‘T’aint so,’’ instead of accept- 
ing the fact as being of the very essence, the 
very virtue of science. Science is con- 
stantly changing its mind, and for the very 
good reason that it can make up its mind at 
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any given moment only in terms of the best 
available working hypothesis. 

At the beginning of the modern scien- 
tific era the scholars inherited from the 
older tradition the tacit assumption that 
the ‘‘truth’’ which they were pursuing was 
to be in each case, when they found it, 
something final and absolute. Indeed, the 
method of science was expected to justify 
itself as superior to older scholastic meth- 
ods because of its greater reliability in at- 
taining to demonstrable truth. 

The distinctive contribution of modern 
science to the understanding of the world 
has been the experimental approach, with 
its corresponding methods and attitudes. 
The obvious virtue in the experimental ap- 
proach lies in its manipulation of the con- 
erete materials, in its demonstration of the 
workability of its ideas, in the so-called 
pragmatie sanction. The scientist can 
prove, or test, where the theologian can as- 
sert in a loud and solemn tone of voice, or 
where the doctrinaire can argue more or 
less convineingly. Yet the tentative truth 
of the experimental method is of an entirely 
different order from the eternal truth of 
any absolute system. It is not even a ques- 
tion of one being more true than the other, 
or more enduring, more useful, or more re- 
liable. 

Implicit in the experimental approach to 
life and its problems is a denial of the ab- 
solute. That, however, is not immediately 
obvious, especially since it has not been at 
all common for those who enter upon scien- 
tific eareers, whether as investigators or as 
teachers, to bring with them a grounding 
in the philosophical disciplines. On the 
contrary, the development of concern with 
science has been such as to disparage pre- 
occupation with philosophy, which has ac- 
quired in certain circles a rather bad name 
for intellectual incompetence in an age of 
science. 

The characteristic feature of the experi- 
mental method is the deliberate formulation 
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of suppositions or hypotheses. To all out- 
ward appearances experimentation may be 
exactly like the crudest tinkering. The 
method of trial and error has yielded a 
vast amount of useful technique and useful 
knowledge. A boy may be puttering 
around with a broken lock or watch, with 
stray bits of wires and wheels, and get 
something going; one may even discover 
curious effects in frogs’ legs or in electric 
light bulbs in the most casual and fortui- 
tous way. The alchemists and the herbal- 
ists also made important or at least useful 
discoveries by trying now this now that. 
But all this trying and puttering is not 
what we mean by experimenting, in the 
scientific sense. We attain to science when 
we start with a problem for which one can 
propose a more or less plausible solution, or 
a supposed interpretation of facts that per- 
mits a trying out. The motor activity in- 
volved in the manipulation of things, the 
setting up of the artificial experience, is of 
course necessary for the ‘‘experiment’’: 
but psychologically the significant step is 
the supposition to be tested, the hypothesis. 
It is the conscious pursuit of facts in rela- 
tion to hypotheses that is equally character- 
istic of those scientific activities that do not 
permit experimentation in the narrower 
sense, such as astronomy, paleontology or 
human genetics. 

The hypothesis is not confined to modern 
science. It is an ancient visitor to this 
earth. We don’t know when it first came 
into being. It is, however, an inevitable 
outcome of the human mind, in the same 
way as is poetry or humor. People, it 
seems, can not avoid supposing. It may be 
merely the outcome of wishing, like beg- 
gars supposing they had horses, or other 
people supposing the corner were turned. 
It may be the outcome of frustration or re- 
sentment, like a child saying to himself, 
‘*When I am big!’’ or a vagabond poet sup- 
posing ‘‘If I were king!’’ But it may be 
the outcome also of serious speculation 
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about the nature of the world and the work- 
ings of its parts, the result of deep reflec- 
tion, the contemplation of many facts. 

Hippocrates, for example, said that the 
human body, in its morbid manifestations, 
behaves as if there were an imbalance of 
the four main humors—the black, the red, 
the green, the yellow. That is, if we sup- 
pose that each of these juices performs dis- 
tinetive functions, then we should expect 
such and such results from an excess of this 
one or a deficiency of that one. Or, sup- 
posing these juices to have respectively 
such and such properties, then we can un- 
derstand the melancholy of this patient or 
the jaundice of that. In other words, the 
hypothesis is set up as a tentative explana- 
tion of the phenomena as observed. It is in 
the form of a simile: it says that this which 
we see and do not undertsand is like a com- 
bination of elements which we understand a 
little better. It is as if. Thus, we attempt 
to understand the material world by im- 
agining it to be, supposing it to be, made up 
of air, water, fire and earth. These four 
elements are at least familiar: the supposi- 
tion helps us to interpret the less familiar. 
We say then that vitriol is as if it consisted 
of water, by virtue of which it flows or is 
liquid ; and also of fire, by virtue of which 
it burns. We to-day know of course much 
more about sulfurie acid, but we must not 
be too disdainful of the fire-water hypothe- 
sis—for that also worked, as far as it went. 
We must be careful only not to be too dog- 
matic regarding what we do know. 

The suppositions of the scientists are in 
many ways like the metaphors and similes 
of the poet. The poet says life is like a 
river, life is like a flame. Or he says, his 
love is like a flower, or his faith is like a 
rock. We all indulgently allow the poet to 
make up his similes and metaphors; some 
of us find them interesting, entertaining, 
even illuminating. But we know enough 


not to take them literally. The scientist 
also manufactures his similes; he says, for 
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example, ‘‘ Malaria behaves as if there were 
in the night air a miasma which spreads 
out and enters into the body of the victim.”’ 
Or, he says that during a change in temper- 
ature water behaves as if the particles of 
which we may suppose a liquid to consist 
acquire a more rapid rate of vibration. In 
order to save time, or to avoid circumlocu- 
tion, the scientist, or the teacher of science, 
presently converts his simile into a meta- 
phor; he says, ‘‘The miasma spreads more 
easily during the dark and enters the body 
of the patient as he breathes in the night 
air.’’ Or he says, ‘‘ The rise in temperature 
is brought about by the more rapid move- 
ment of the water molecules’’; or con- 
versely, ‘‘The increased movement of the 
water molecules causes a rise in tempera- 
ture.’’ That is to say, from starting out 
with a description of phenomena in hypo- 
thetical terms, in suppositions, we pass into 
condensed presentations in metaphorical 
form; and the students carry away the 
metaphorical statements as statements of 
fact. 

It is at this point that the scientist be- 
comes a fundamentalist. Having slowly 
built up the theories from working hypothe- 
ses that had worked satisfactorily for a 
long time, he soon finds himself insisting 
upon the truth of this theory, whether it 
deals with natural selection or with the in- 
destructibility of matter, or with the nature 
of light. Some of these hypotheses may in- 
deed be indispensable. We have to use 
them, not because they just happen to be 
the best on hand, but because we can not 
make headway without them. At one time, 
the ether of space was indispensable; now 
we can get along without it. Until quite 
recently, and for most of us still, the ‘‘con- 
servation of energy’’ was indispensable. 
We could not manipulate our scientific con- 
cepts, solve our problems without assuming 
that the quantity of energy is absolutely 
fixed. Now Niels Bohr comes along and 
tells us that we may go right ahead shooting 
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atoms into smithereens, or whatever the 
ultimate units are to be called, in total dis- 
regard of the ‘‘law’’ of the conservation of 
energy. To those of us who are not engaged 
in smashing atoms this old law has been not 
merely a great convenience, it has been one 
of the postulates without which clear think- 
ing was to us impossible. And although it 
was from its very nature as a ‘‘universal 
law’’ a postulate, that is, an assumption, it 
has been promulgated by science teachers as 
a fundamental ‘‘truth,’’ one of the essen- 
tial foundation stones for our vast spiritual 
structure, one of the things, that is, about 
which we were fundamentalists. 

Mr. Bohr’s pronouncement will certainly 
cause a great deal of discomfort. This 
will remind us of the difficulties that many 
intelligent people felt when the new mathe- 
matics seeped out of the universities and 
intruded upon their cultural complacency, 
or more serious preoccupations. ‘‘I read 
in the papers,’’ one educated person ob- 
serves, ‘‘that scientists have proved that 
parallel lines can meet.’’ Having been 
educated as we have been, you can imagine 
his astonishment. Truly, science is wonder- 
ful. If I were a botanist or geologist the 
mathematician could smile at me conde- 
scendingly, just as we all smiled not many 
years ago at fundamentalists in Tennessee, 
or at the cardinal who warned his followers 
not to be misled by the false philosophy of 
Einstein. The mathematician, of course, 
knows better. He knows that the meeting 
or not meeting of parallel lines is a matter 
of selecting your postulates for certain 
technical purposes. He knows also that 
practically all farms or town lots can be 
adequately surveyed on the assumption that 
parallel lines do not meet. The mathema- 
tician, however wise in his own specialty, 
is likely to be as ignorant regarding the 
development in botany or geology, say, as 
almost any other specialist; and by the 
same token he is in danger of retaining as 
‘‘seientifie truth’’ the working hypotheses 
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which he was taught in college by the 
botany teacher or the geology teacher. 
That is to say, in addition to becoming 
dogmatie about the hypotheses which he 
ean handle successfully in his own field, the 
scientist is in danger of becoming doctri- 
naire about the hypotheses that his col- 
leagues in other departments passed by 
years ago. 

An illustration of the ease with which the 
teacher of science slips from the develop- 
ment of hypotheses to the doctrinaire use 
of hypotheses is seen in a recent sound film 
prepared by a group of scientists and tech- 
nicians. This is a beautiful piece of work 
which embodies a tremendous amount of 
thought, research and experimentation. It 
is deliberately designed to teach not only 
the specific theory of the subject-matter, 
in this case the kinetic theory of molecular 
structure, but also the scientific method of 
testing hypotheses. The film calls atten- 
tion to the phenomenon of gas diffusion ; 
raises the question, How can we account for 
this happening?; suggests the hypothesis 
of molecules in motion, that is, the sup- 
position that the gas behaves as zf it con- 
sisted of molecules in motion; then draws 
deductions as to what would happen under 
different conditions if gases were indeed 
so constituted, ete.; and then proceeds to 
prove or test one after the other a number 
of deductions. Before going very far, how- 
ever, the spectator-auditor is informed, that 
is, indoctrinated, as to the size of molecules, 
the number to be found in a drop of water, 
something of their speed of motion, ete. 
That is, the teacher undertaking to conduct 
the students upon an exploratory venture 
presently anticipates the demonstrations by 
bringing in details that it had taken years 
of research to assemble and that in turn 
are for the most part still hypothetical, 
not merely for the students entering upon 
quests, but for the scientist in the business. 
This is not a criticism of the soundness of 
the doctrine at any point, but an illustra- 
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tion merely of the difficulty which the in- 
dividual scientist has in maintaining con- 
sistently, over a long period, the hypothet- 
ical attitude. 

An illustration of the failure of scien- 
tists to apply their own working hypotheses 
when off their own fields and adopting the 
dogmas which they would spurn when deal- 
ing with their own material is furnished by 
a recent national survey under the direction 
of a group of physicians and of various 
other specialists concerned with the prob- 
lems of medical service in its social and 
economic aspects. 

Now, our physicians have been for some 
time generally taught to deal with the 
organism as a whole, that is, on the hy- 
pothesis that the parts of the organism and 
its various processes are interdependent 
and interrelated, and that, therefore, the 
discomforts which bring the patient to the 
doctor are to be considered as if they were 
somehow interrelated, that for practical 
purposes it is more profitable or effective 
to deal with the organism as a whole than 
to attack each symptom or complaint by 
itself. Accordingly, if a patient should 
present himself to a scientifically trained 
physician, enumerate his various aches and 
pains, and request a specific remedy for 
each of his several troubles, the physician 
would kindly assure him that the days of 
shotgun prescriptions are past. He would 
take into consideration all the patient’s 
complaints and disabilities, as well as nu- 
merous ‘‘symptoms’’ of which the patient 
was not even aware, and integrate the ob- 
served facts into what is mysteriously 
called a ‘‘diagnosis.’’ He would then at- 
tempt somehow to remedy, not the sev- 
eral pains which the patient had brought 
to his notice, but some hypothetical under- 


lying cause or ‘‘etiology.’’ Nevertheless, 


this group of first-rate minds made upon 
its investigators this remarkable request: 
Please enumerate all the maladjustments 
and difficulties that your survey brings out, 
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and then make a specific recommendation 
designed to furnish a solution or allevia- 
tion for each problem. In other words, 
these scientists trained to deal with their 
own problems on the hypothesis of under- 
lying unity, nevertheless demand of special- 
ists in other fields that they deal with their 
materials on the supposition that the living 
society of which they are parts, and the liv- 
ing processes in which they are enmeshed, 
are best handled as if they were conglomer- 
ates of casual, independent and unrelated 
variables. 

Illustrations of the uncritical teaching 
as established doctrine of the hypotheses 
which we ourselves were taught in earlier 
years abound on every side. A distin- 
guished paleontologist who has made sub- 
stantial contributions to the theory of 
evolution as proceeding along non-Dar- 
winian lines is frequently called upon to 
diseuss social or educational questions; 
his interpretations invariably rest on the 
assumption that natural selection is a 
demonstrated and established fact. A dis- 
tinguished biochemist astonishes his uni- 
versity president with the subleties and 
refinements of his technical research work ; 
and he astonishes the president again with 
his bigotry and dogmatism in discussing 
the university policy or state finance. A 
very ‘‘radical’’ economist employs a psy- 
chology that was beginning to fade out 
forty years ago. 

Where society is static, where folk-lore 
is in harmony with folk-ways, the indi- 
vidual receives his education in orthodoxy 
and standard practise; everybody gets a 
complete education, and the education is 
always successful. Deviation as to thought 
and deed is kept in check through repres- 
sions or tabus, through expulsion or even 
destruction of deviates. In a church state, 
in a fascist or a soviet dictatorship, ortho- 
doxy can be maintained because heterodoxy 
can not be tolerated. In a changing so- 
ciety such as ours, or in an area wherein 
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cultures come into conflict, education can 
not be complete or entirely successful. 
Doubts and misgivings as well as new dis- 
coveries constantly challenge the true be- 
liefs. Where doctrines are generally ac- 
cepted a practical program of action is 
possible. Where doctrines are in conflict 
or under challenge, thought intervenes and 
paralyzes action. 

Can science contribute to the practical 
solution of such an impasse? Can science 
contribute to a practical program—where 
interests clash? Or where old doctrines 
and prejudgments conflict? Science is only 
in part derived from human curiosity in 
abstract and disinterested truth. It is in 
part derived also from the contacts and 
interaction of incompatible doctrines, held 
perhaps passionately rather than ration- 
ally, but demanding sooner or later recon- 
ciliation through the aid of what science 
has to offer. That is to say, we assume 
that science as a hypothetical or experi- 
mental attitude is most helpful even in 
practical situations that call for decision. 
If there is any merit in science, it can not 
be in its assumptions and conclusions as 
finalities ; it must lie in sciences’s methods 
of scrutinizing facts and theories, and of 
formulating and testing suppositions. The 
following propositions are submitted, not 
dogmatically but hypothetically, although 
didactically for the sake of brevity: 

(1) Theoretical teaching can always be 
offered as tentative and hypothetical. 
Light behaves as if it consisted of particles, 
or as if it were a form of wave motion. 
Gases diffuse as if they consisted of par- 
ticles in constant vibratory motion. We 
can describe all observed phenomena, to 
serve our various practical and didactic and 
theoretical purposes, in metaphors or sim- 
iles, that is, on the supposition or hypothe- 
sis that they are like something more famil- 
iar. Fire behaves as if the fuel were having 
removed from it a certain principle, named 
phlogiston; or as if the atoms of which the 
fuel is supposed to consist were forming 
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new combinations with atoms supposed to 
be taken from the surrounding atmosphere, 
namely, oxygen. 

(2) Conflicting interpretations on the 
theoretical level can be taught pluralis- 
tically, that is, as if each of two or more hy- 
potheses were in some respects as tenable as 
the others, as if each had some advantage as 
working hypothesis, and as if no one hy- 
pothesis were entirely satisfactory or final 
—that is, ‘‘absolutely true.’’ The wave 
theory and the corpuscular theory of light 
both serve useful purposes. The mecha- 
nistic approach to vital phenomena has a 
vast number of uses; but for certain pur- 
poses the physician or the psychiatrist finds 
a vitalistie hypothesis more helpful. It is 
not necessary for either the mechanist or 
the vitalist to insist that his view represents 
the truth; it is necessary for each, as scien- 
tist, to recognize both the limitations of his 
view and the values of the other fellow’s. 

(3) While in practical affairs those who 
know have the responsibilty of declaring 
themselves unequivocally for the health and 
safety of the lay public, it is still possible 
to give practical guidance in terms of the 
best present knowledge and without preju- 
dice as to future discoveries or as to future 
need for changing practise. The medical 
profession, for example, may at one time 
recommend bleeding and at another time 
hypodermic injections. It may at one time 
give children kerosene for diphtheria with- 
out needing to apologize later when anti- 
toxin becomes available; it may at one time 
use toxin-antitoxin without building up ob- 
stacles to the later introduction of toxoid 
It is possible to teach 
the importance of a balanced diet in terms 
of proteins and fuels without discrediting 
in advance new teachings as to vitamins; 
or it is possible to urge vitamins without 
standing in the way of a radically new in- 
terpretation of the facts and a radically 
new formula for daily practise. 

(4) The best way for scientists to combat 
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dogmatism and fundamentalism is by elim- 
inating fundamentalism and dogmatism 
from their own teaching. The teacher must 
be in a position to propose alternative hy- 
potheses, but without entering into conflict 
with the defenders of accepted doctrine. 
The latter may refuse to acknowledge that 
their doctrines are hypothetical, may insist 
that their doctrines are absolute and funda- 
mental; but the teacher of science must 
make his own teaching always hypothetical, 
that is, he must not himself become doc- 
trinaire. 

(5) A wider and more thorough inculea- 
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tion of the scientific or experimental method 
should qualify larger numbers to deal ef- 
fectively with new problems (a) by pre- 
paring us to be receptive to new hypothe- 
ses; and (b) by preparing us to reexamine 
old assumptions and concepts, since these 
would then be more extensively and more 
consistently used as hypotheses rather than 
as ultimate truths, fundamental and unal- 
terable criteria against which all proposals 
have to be tested. That is, in so far as we 
assimilate the experimental method, we 
should become both more open-minded and 
more critical. 


“CELEBRATIONS” 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE great success of the Vergilian cele- 
brations last year, in which the National 
Education Association took a prominent 
part, encourages me to think that Ameri- 
cans will be interested in the work of an 
Englishman who has made himself the 
apostle of celebrations on the other side of 
the Atlantic. This is Dr. F. H. Hayward, 
who is one of the London County Council’s 
inspectors of schools. He has written 
widely on educational subjects, and during 
the Herbartian boom had many American 
readers. But what interests us at present 
is his development of the celebration idea. 

Naturally he began with the schools, and 
prepared a series of ceremonies round dis- 
tinguished persons and important ideas. 
His technique is to gather together a mass 
of material connected with his subject, 
arrange it in the most effective way for 
popular presentation and to get the faculty 
of the school to take their share in present- 
ing the whole. The master or mistress of 


the school is the director, and there are one 
or two other teachers whose work is to do 
the speaking, or singing, that forms a part 
of the performance. 


Visitors are utilized 


wherever possible to secure variety and in- 
terest—clergymen being often pressed into 
this service. The important point here is 
the possession of a good voice and a certain 
power of dramatization. 

The work of a writer of celebrations is 
obviously to select subjects capable of in- 
teresting and dramatic treatment. Biog- 
raphy naturally presents the most attrac- 
tive field, because richest in illustrative 
material. Besides, the chronology of life 
supplies a definite basis of arrangement. 
Then there is almost invariably available a 
portrait of the subject, and in an enlarged 
form this may be unveiled at appropriate 
moments. Even in the case of ancient im- 
mortals there is usually a traditional, if 
not altogether authentic, picture or bust, 
as in the case of Plato and Homer, not to 
mention Jesus Christ. Dr. Hayward has a 
fine sense of the dramatic, and makes very 
effective use of such pictorial illustration, 
and in the case of literary biographies 
brings in appropriate citations from their 
works. Life incidents and characteristic 
anecdotes are cunningly worked into the 
warp and woof of the ceremony. 
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Naturally in his ‘‘A First Book of 
School Celebrations,’’! Dr. Hayward deals 
with very well-known persons, and deals 
with them in a straightforward way—such 
as Cromwell, Lineoln, Washington, Grace 
Darling, Joan of Are. But as his plan 
developed he begins to classify and to gen- 
eralize. He develops in his ‘‘Second 
Book’’? what he ealls ‘‘homage celebra- 
tions,’’ under such headings as ‘‘The 
Artist,’? ‘‘The Martyr,’’ ‘‘The Musi- 
cian’’; Ireland has a celebration to herself, 
and so has Poland. Americans will appre- 
ciate what he calls ‘‘service celebrations’’ 
—‘‘Political Parties,’’ ‘‘Empire Day,’’ 
‘‘School-leaving Day,’’ ‘‘Work.’’ Some- 
times he combines service with persons, as 
in ‘‘Pasteur and Lister,’’? ‘‘Alfred the 
Great’’ and ‘‘Commonwealth Day.’’ 

One would think that with such subjects 
and with the plethora of illustrations sup- 
plied, it would naturally follow that cele- 
brations would easily find their way into 
schools, and that enterprising teachers 
would make them a success. But English 
educational authorities are conservative, 
and English teachers love the good old 
ways. In any ease, Dr. Hayward, after 
giving the plan a long time to sink in, 
writes drearily: ‘‘During those thirteen 
years not one serious attempt has been 
made by any responsible body to investi- 
gate either the theory or the practice of the 
Celebration Method.’’ 

But our celebrationist was not inclined 
to give up the fight. After publishing a 
third book of school celebrations he has 
taken a higher flight and has just pub- 
lished ‘‘A Fourth Book of Celebrations’” 
in which he specifically tells us that only 
one of his crowd of celebrations is defi- 
nitely prepared for school use. He has 
appealed from the school to the world. 

1P, 8. King and Son, Orchard House, West- 
minster, London. 


2 Herbert Russell, 35-6 Temple Chambers, Lon- 
don E. C, 4. 
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Not that he has turned his back upon us 
teachers, but rather that he thinks he can 
get at us better through our needs as citi- 
zens. He believes that there are two cases 
for the celebration idea, a major and a 
minor. Ours is the minor one, and is thus 
expressed at the end of his ‘‘Fourth 
Book’’: ‘‘The case for the introduction of 
a few Celebrations into schools on the in- 
itiative of individual teachers or adminis- 
trators.’’ 

This is treated under no fewer than 32 
heads, and is followed by the statement of 
the major case: 


The case for the establishment of a large scheme 
of Celebrations (with such auxiliary agencies as 
are set forth in ‘‘The Spiritual Foundations of 
Reconstruction’’) as the chief means of convey- 
ing a common spiritual culture, illuminating and 
inspiring, to the nation, the empire, and _ ulti- 
mately may be (by way of wireless) the world. 
Such an establishment is only possible through in- 
fluential administrators or organisations, conscious 
of vast problems crying for solution: it cannot be 
carried through by a few unofficial enthusiasts, 
and it cannot wait for ‘‘publie opinion.’?’ A 
Publie Opinion sufficiently enlightened to demand 
it would be a Publie Opinion that did not need it. 


The cause of the change from the minor 
case to the major may be gathered from 
that reference to ‘‘The Spiritual Founda- 
tions of Reconstruction.’** This work was 
published in 1919, and in it Dr. Hayward 
faces the discontents that he already saw 
ahead. In the twenty-five arguments in 
favor of the major case Dr. Hayward 
makes it quite clear that he is bringing for- 
ward a direct constructive plan for meet- 
ing our present parlous position. He is 
not an economist and has no panacea. But 
he is a rather brilliant teacher who has had 
the idea of giving his teaching capacity a 
somewhat wider direction than can be 
found in the schools themselves. No doubt 
in the last resort the school is society’s only 


3P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, Westmin- 
ster, London. 
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instrument to secure a radical cure, and 
Dr. Hayward is the last man in the world 
to underestimate the power of education in 
social reformation. But we are pressed for 
time, and what we need at the moment is 
some means of getting at the generation at 
present in power. Accordingly, it is worth 
the while of people genuinely interested in 
the present crisis to turn to this ‘‘ Fourth 
Book of Celebrations’’ to see whether it 
may not contain useful hints. 

Those who are called upon to address the 
service lunch-clubs of the U. S.—the 
Rotarians, the Kiwanians, the Lions, Buffa- 
loes, Elks and other members of the good- 
natured social zoos—could not do better 
than fall back upon this source-book of 


material. It is written in the true service 
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spirit, and takes the whole world for its 
oyster. Patriotism and cosmopolitanism 
are brought into a workable relationship. 

But while the whole world is concerned 
with the appeal of the celebration, teachers 
stand in a specially responsible position. 
They occupy a strategic point between the 
world and the school. They concentrate in 
themselves both the major and the minor 
ease of Dr. Hayward, and they may be in- 
clined to reverse his classification and make 
the school the major and the world the 
minor ease. In the current emergency the 
general public is the main point of attack, 
but we school folk wish to get at the public 
mainly to get them to recognize the school 
as the real lever for sound social recon- 
struction. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN SEMINAR 

EaRLyY in July a group of Americans will visit 
the Soviet Union under the guidance of special- 
ists. The movement will be called the First 
Russian Seminar and every possible attempt 
will be made to give the members an unpreju- 
diced insight into conditions, past, present and 
future. Experienced American authorities will 
accompany the group giving talks to the mem- 
bers of the seminar on such subjects as history, 
economies, politics, art, architecture and re- 
ligion. 

An advisory committee of leading Americans 
who are authorities on Russia has been formed, 
including the following names: Stuart Chase, 
New York City; Professor Kenneth Conant, 
Samuel H. Cross and Bruce C. Hopper, Har- 
vard University; Henry W. L. Dana, Cam- 
bridge; Professor George H. Day, Occidental 
College; Professor Samuel N. Harper, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Henry I. Harriman, di- 
rector, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston; Professor Walter W. Hyde, University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor Frank Nowak, 
Boston University; Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade; Professor D. C. Poole, 


Princeton University; Professor G. T. Robinson, 
Columbia University; F. Tredwell Smith, New 
York City, and Whiting Williams, Cleveland. 


Contacts have been made with the cultural 
and political leaders of Soviet life and there will 
be opportunities for informal discussions with 
men and women who are responsible for the 
present policies. Round table discussions with 
question and answer periods will be the order 
of the day. 

The seminar will remain in the Soviet Union 
for a month after first having visited London, 
Copenhagen and Finland en route to Leningrad, 
the first stop in Russia. The Republic of 
Russia, which is the most important unit of all 
the union of Socialist Soviet Republics, will oc- 
cupy the seminar for about two weeks and in- 
clude a visit to Leningrad, Moscow, Novgorod 
and Gorki. There will be a four-day trip on the 
Volga by river steamer. The Caucasus and the 
“Caucasian Riviera” will precede the Russian 
steamer trip across the Black Sea to the Crimea 
for a detailed visit of this region. The giant 
dam at Dnieprostroi will be visited, after which 
the seminar will proceed to Kiev by Dnieper 
River steamer. This will give an opportunity 
to see the Great Black Belt and the Ukraine. 
The Russian portion of the seminar ends at 
Odessa, but one of the features of the trip will 
be a two weeks’ Near East cruise, ending in 
Venice, including stops in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Macedonia, Greece and Albania. The 
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group will proceed overland from Venice to 
Paris, sailing from Cherbourg to New York. 

The plan will be carried out on a non-profit 
basis under the direction of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Newton, Massachusetts. 


PUBLISHERS GRANTED INJUNCTION 
AGAINST THE COLLEGE 
TUTORING BUREAU 

In the suits brought by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the Macmillan Company, Ginn and 
Company and Harper and Brothers against 
Joseph H. Hurvitz and Abraham Segel, doing 
business under the name of The College Tutor- 
ing Bureau in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Judge 
Brewster, of the Federal District Court at 
Boston, has granted preliminary injunctions re- 
straining the defendants during the pendency 
of the suits from publishing, copying, selling or 
exposing for sale any copies, versions or abridg- 
ments of the copyrighted books mentioned in the 
suits as published by the several plaintiffs. 

At the hearing on the preliminary injunctions 
it appeared that the College Tutoring Bureau 
prepares mimeographed abridged versions of 
books used in college courses and offers them 
for sale to students and others. The publishers 
claim that these abridgments infringe their 
copyrights and interfere with the sale of the 
books themselves. The dean of Harvard Col- 
lege stated in an affidavit introduced at the 
hearing that such abridgements are being used 
to an extent which has become a matter of great 
concern to the college authorities, who disap- 
prove of their use by students. 

Prior to the hearing on the preliminary in- 
junctions the marshal, pursuant to an earlier 
order of the court, had seized some eight hun- 
dred of these abridgments at the office of the 
College Tutoring Bureau. It is expected that 
hearings on the question of permanent injunc- 
tions and for an accounting of profits and dam- 
ages will be held in the near future. 

The suits brought by the four publishers 
against the College’ Tutoring Bureau represent 
definite action on a subject which has recently 
become a matter of increasing concern to pub- 
lishers. Several months ago the executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers issued a statement intended to clarify the 
purpose and benefits of the copyright laws. It 
read in part: 
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In the past two years there has been a startling 
increase in the use of literary property without the 
permission of the author or the copyright owner. 

Often teachers who duplicate material for dis- 
tribution to students are thoughtless of the rights 
of the matter, but in so doing they are violating 
the law and doing grave wrong to authors and 
publishers. Copyright control is granted authors 
not for the sole purpose of selfish aggrandizement, 
but to encourage research, authorship and publish- 
ing initiative and investment. 

New books could not be brought out if they 
were not accorded copyright protection, and all 
civilized countries recognize this and safeguard 
literary property. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


AN experiment in the adaption of the prin- 
ciples of progressive education to the needs of 
a racial group will be conducted this summer on 
the Virgin Islands, where the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, at the special request of 
Governor Paul M. Pearson, is establishing a 
Summer Institute and Demonstration School. 

Mrs. Bess B. Lane, of the Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware, who in 1932 directed 
the Institute of Progressive Education at Ala- 
bama College for Women, will serve as director 
of the Virgin Islands Summer Institute. She 
will have associated with her a faculty of pro- 
gressive teachers from the United States. 

The demonstration school will be organized 
with pupils from the local publie school system 
and will exhibit work on the first, second, 
fourth, sixth and eighth grade levels. The 
teachers of the theory courses will conduct the 
demonstration school, thus providing excellent 
integration of the philosophy and practises of 
progressive education. The theory courses 
planned for the Summer School include cur- 
riculum building, reading and language in the 
primary grades, English for the intermediate 
and upper elementary grades, the new educa- 
tion and materials and methods in the primary 
grades. Courses completed at the Virgin Is- 
lands Institute will be accepted for credit by 
a number of the leading teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the United States. 

The faculty and a group of students will 
sail from New York on July 1 and return on 
September 4. Plans for the summer include 
extensive sight-seeing at Puerto Rico and St. 
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Thomas as well as recreational activities and 
social events. For teachers who desire to com- 
bine travel and a vacation with professional 
training of outstanding merit, the institute offers 
an unusual opportunity. The national head- 
quarters are at 716 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D: C. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 

A SERIES of twenty weekly radio broadcasts 
will be sent out from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, from May 9 to Septem- 
ber 26, according to an announcement made by 
Hale Sparks, radio administrator for the uni- 
versity. The programs will originate in radio 
station KECA, Los Angeles, and will also be 
heard from stations KPO, San Francisco, and 
KFSD, San Diego. The broadcasts will be 
made each Tuesday at 3:45 Pp. M. 

Members of the faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles who will participate 
in these broadeasts include: Sir John Adams, 
lecturer in education, and professor emeritus of 
education in the University of London; Dr. 
Frederick P. Woellner, associate professor of 
education; Dr. Marvin L. Darsie, dean of the 
teachers college; Barbara Greenwood, super- 
visor of nursery school education; Katherine L. 
McLaughlin, associate professor of education; 
Dr. Charles W. Waddell, director of training 
department; Frances Giddings, supervisor of 
kindergarten and primary training; Dr. Junius 
Meriam, professor of education; Corinne A. 
Seeds, principal of training school; Ethel I. 
Salisbury, associate professor of education; Dr. 
J. Harold Williams, professor of education; 
Dr. William A. Smith, associate professor of 
education; Dr. Clarence H. Robison, associate 
professor of education; Dr. Merton E. Hill, di- 
rector of admissions for the University of Cali- 
fornia; David F. Jackey, lecturer in education; 
Benjamin W. Johnson, assistant director of vo- 
eational education. 


AWARD OF THE PULITZER PRIZES 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Winners of the Pulitzer prizes and travel- 
ing scholarships in journalism for 1932 have 
been announced by Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, 
secretary of Columbia University. 
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The New York World-Telegram received the 
$500 gold medal for ‘‘the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by an Ameri- 
can newspaper during the year’’ for its series of 
articles on veterans’ relief, the real estate bond 
evil, the Joseph V. McKee ‘‘ write-in’? campaign 
in the last municipal election and exposures of the 
lottery schemes of various fraternal organizations. 

Correspondence: $500 to Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Berlin correspondent of The Chicago Daily News, 
for his series of articles on Germany. 

Editorial: $500 for the best editorial article 
written during the year, to The Kansas City Star 
for its series of editorials on national and interna- 
tional subjects. 

Reporting: $1,000 for the best example of a 
reporter’s work during the year, to Francis A. 
Jamieson, staff correspondent of the Associated 
Press, for his coverage of the Lindbergh kid- 
naping. 

Cartoon: $500 for the best cartoon published in 
any American newspaper during the year, to H. M. 
Talburt, of The Washington Daily News, for the 
cartoon, ‘‘The Light of Asia,’’ published January 
27, 1932. 

Traveling scholarships in journalism: $1,500 each 
to three graduates of the Columbia School of 
Journalism to enable them to spend a year in 
study abroad; to Joseph Barber, Jr.; Emanuel R. 
Freedman and Margaret L. Haley, all of New 
York City. 

Traveling scholarship in music: $1,500 to the 
most talented and deserving music student, for a 
year’s study abroad, to Robert Delaney, of Santa 
Barbara School, Carpinteria, California. 

Traveling scholarship in art: $1,500 to the art 
student certified by the National Academy of De- 
sign as the most promising and deserving, to be 
announced later. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON 
LIBRARIES 


A CONFERENCE of southern leaders was held 
recently at the University of North Carolina 
under the auspices of the American Library 
Association and the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation to consider primarily the status of libra- 
ries, books and reading in the South. 

The meeting was intended to bring to bear 
upon the solving of the library problem the ex- 
perience and leadership in related fields of en- 
deavor in the South by bringing together south- 
ern leaders from the agencies of religion, educa- 
tion, culture and social welfare. There were in 
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attendance eighty-six official representatives of 
these agencies from nine southern states. 

Recent changes and trends in the functions 
and structure of governmental units were 
brought out, and how these newer tendencies 
were affecting or might be expected to affect li- 
braries and other agencies was discussed. The 
importanee of an informed adult citizenship 
was stressed as well as the need for books and 
other printed matter by those who are seeking 
to adjust themselves to the rapidly changing 
social and economie conditions. 

The place of the library in the southern scene, 
the meaning of library service and the state and 
local agencies concerned with giving this service 
were discussed, as were also the methods of 
bringing about their establishment. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the 
conference emphasized the necessity of main- 
taining the services of the institutions which 
promote general education and wholesome liv- 
ing, such as schools, colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, museums, churches and other character 
building agencies; called attention to the un- 
equaled natural resources of the South and 
stated that only proper social and economic 
planning are required for the realization of 
adequate educational, cultural and social wel- 
fare services for all its citizens; expressed the 
need for constructive economy in government 
but called attention to the fact that as a result 
of the depression the demands upon the social 
and cultural services of the government have 
increased, and especially was this true of libra- 
ries; called for the reorganization of local gov- 
ernment, the abolition of the spoils system in 
the selection of public officials, the enlargement 
of the areas of government in the South by the 
consolidation of counties or consolidation of 
functions as between counties; declared that 
“free public library service is an indispensable 
part of a well-rounded program of community 
life,” and that “Inasmuch as so many govern- 
mental units in every southern state are appar- 
ently unable at present to support public li- 
brary service, it is reasonable to look to each 
state to organize, administer and support a 
state-wide system of publie library service”; 
urged the formation of citizens’ councils in 
every community to study problems of local 
government, evaluate the various services and 
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plan to eliminate waste and preserve essential 
services; commended the advances made pos- 
sible by benefactions of individuals and foun- 
dations, by cooperation of the press, the radio 
and other agencies of publicity, of government 
officials and of many local national organiza- 
tions, and stated that “continued and increased 
interest and activities on the part of these 
friends of culture is the hope of maintaining 
these advances in the present economic crisis 
and of assuring the cultural development de- 
manded by the new social order.” 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB 

Tue Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at its au- 
nual meeting at the University of Michigan 
elected the following officers: President, Pro- 
fessor A. H. Harrop, Albion College; Vice- 
president, Webster H. Pearce, state superin- 
tendent of schools; Secretary-treasurer, Louis 
P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor High School; Executive 
Committee, C. S. Cook, Cass Technical School, 
Detroit; Ira M. Smith, registrar, University of 
Michigan, and Alice Johnson, Wyandotte public 
schools. 

Asserting faith in public, state-supported 
education, the resolutions declared “un-demo- 
eratic, un-American and ultra-conservative the 
doctrine that education beyond the primary 
grades is a matter of private concern.” Lack 
of jobs for youth over primary school age is 
likely to continue indefinitely, and education 
must be provided for girls and boys without 
the family financial backing to afford private 
training beyond the primary grades. The prop- 
erty tax system has so broken down as to make 
supplementary income necessary for equable 
school opportunities, and the situation calls for 
a general sales tax. 

School courses should be surveyed and sub- 
jects dropped wherever they are found to be a 
wasteful expense, whether old or new; but a 
course or activity should not be dropped sim- 
ply because “some influential citizen may dub 
it a ‘frill,’” since many of the so-called frills 
are the type of training called for by the 
present-day uniform texts used throughout the 
state, and dropping them would have a stulti- 
fying influence without proportional economy. 
This criticism “applies in double degree to the 
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proposal that such texts be printed in penal 
institutions.” Other resolutions declared for 
the organization of rural schools on a county- 
wide plan for efficiency and economy, favored 
the further removal of education from polities 
by making the office of state superintendent of 
schools appointive instead of elective, asked for 
a law making at least two years of educational 
training, in addition to four years of high 
school, the minimum requirement for the teach- 
er’s certificate, and commended the university’s 
committee now engaged in studying the closer 
and more efficient union of the university and 


the high schools. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was held at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, on May 5 
and 6. The annual report of the director was 
submitted by Dr. C. Riborg Mann. 

At the Friday morning session, five speakers 
discussed the general subject “What is New in 
Education?” Superintendent Sidney B. Hall, 
of Virginia, spoke of cooperation in Virginia; 
Louis Brownlow, of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, explained the Citi- 
zens Councils for Constructive Economy now 
being organized, and Dean Malcolm 8S. Mac- 
Lean, of the University of Minnesota, discussed 
the new Citizens College at the University of 
Minnesota. 

At the Friday afternoon session the chair- 
man of the council, President Raymond M. 
Hughes, of the Iowa State College, discussed 
the work of the council; Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter, of Harvard University, “Emergency 
Measures for Academic Unemployment”; Fred 
J. Kelly, of the Office of Education, and Dr. 
John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission of the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence, the 
financial situation in education with reference 
to conditions in Chicago and elsewhere, and Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, of New York, executive 
secretary of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, the relation of education to employment 


and unemployment. President John C. Mer- 


riam, of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
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ton, gave an address on “Inspiration from Na- 
ture and from Research.” 

The Saturday morning session was devoted to 
reports of the various committees of the council, 
a consideration of changes in the constitution, 
and the election of officers. 

Elementary, secondary and high schools, as 
well as institutions of higher learning, as hith- 
erto, will hereafter be included within the range 
of interest and activity of the council, under 
an amendment to its constitution adopted at the 
concluding session. 

Committee reports covering the work of the 
past year were submitted by Herbert KE. 
Hawkes, Robert H. Fife and Paul R. Mort, of 
Columbia University; Charles H. Judd, dean of 
the University of Chicago, and Raymond M. 
Hughes, president of the Iowa State College. 

Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was elected chairman 
of the council, representing the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of 
the Federal Office of Education, was elected 
first vice-chairman, representing the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Universities, 
and the Right Rev. P. J. McCormick, second 
vice-chairman, representing the National Cath- 
olic Education Association. 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, was elected secretary, rep- 
resenting the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

S. P. Capen, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo; Guy Snavely, president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, and R. M. Hughes, 
Iowa State College, were elected to serve for 
three years on the executive committee, which 
is headed by Dean Russell, and includes among 
its eleven members William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
C. Riborg Mann, director, and Dr. John H. 
MacCracken, associate director of the council; 
Dean Judd, Dr. Campbell, Dean F. L. Bishop, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and Professor 
Florence Bamberger, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

PRESIDENT CONANT OF HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY 


Dr. JAMES Bryant Conant, Sheldon Emery 
professor of organic chemistry at Harvard Uni- 
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versity, was on May 8 elected as Harvard’s 
twenty-fifth president, to sueceed Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell. This election by the corporation 
is subject to confirmation by the board of over- 
seers on June 22. 

Dr. Conant has been identified with Harvard 
as student and teacher since 1910. He has been 
a member of the division of chemistry since 
1916 and is widely recognized as a leader in re- 
search. 

His election to the presidency of Harvard 
University at the age of forty years makes him 
one of the youngest Harvard presidents in the 
long line extending back to Henry Dunster, 
who was chosen as the first president in 1640. 
For the second time Harvard has chosen a man 
whose field is chemistry, for Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot was also a chemist. Before his time Har- 
vard had traditionally chosen its presidents 
from among the clergy. 

Born in the Dorchester district of Boston on 
March 26, 1893, Dr. Conant entered Harvard 
College in 1910. He specialized in chemistry, 
being graduated in three years with high honors. 
He obtained his degree of doctor of philosophy 
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in June, 1916. There followed his service in 
the war, after which he returned to Harvard as 
assistant professor of chemistry. In 1925 he 
spent nearly eight months in Germany study- 
ing methods of research and instruction. On 
his return he became an associate professor and 
two years later, full professor. 

Dr. Conant was a visiting lecturer at the sum- 
mer school of the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1924 and in 1927 he passed a few 
months as research associate at the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. In 1932 
he gave further proof of his capabilities in re- 
search with the publication of his work on 
chlorophyl, which revolutionized the compli- 
cated and important subject of photosynthesis 
in plants. For this he was awarded the Wil- 
liam H. Nichols medal of the American Chem- 
ical Society and the Chandler medal by Colum- 
bia University. 

In 1921 he married Grace Thayer Richards, 
daughter of the late Theodore W. Richards, also 
professor of chemistry at Harvard, to whom the 
Nobel prize was awarded in 1915. They have 
two sons, James Richards Conant and Theodore 
Richards Conant. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred on May 
3 by the University of Michigan at its honors 
convocation on Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education. 
President Alexander G. Ruthven, in conferring 
the degree, made the following citation: “This 
honor is granted in appreciation of the great 
services to the cause of international education 
by Professor Duggan in his capacity as director 
of the Institute of International Education. 
The institute was founded fifteen years ago by 
the Carnegie Endowment and has performed 
rich service in the exchange of students and pro- 
fessors and other intellectual forces.” Dr. Dug- 
gan delivered the principal address on “Our 
Changed Policy towards Latin America.” 


On the occasion of the celebration of a half 
century of progress in dentistry at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on May 8 the honorary 
degree of doctor of science was conferred on 
Dr. Herbert S. Jennings, director of the zoolog- 





ical laboratory of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Dr. John Valentine Mershon; Dr. Milo 
Hellman, professor of orthodontia at Columbia 
University and research associate of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History; Dr. Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, dean of the Harvard 
Dental School, and Dr. Charles Root Turner, 
dean of the Dental School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The doctorate of laws was con- 
ferred on Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo. Addresses were 
made by Professor Herbert S. Jennings, and by 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. At the annual 
dinner the speakers were: Dr. Leroy M. S. 
Miner, Dr. Samuel P. Capen and Dr. Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Av a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History on May 
1, a resolution was adopted directing that the 
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hall which houses the collection of the Pleisto- 
cene period be known as the “Osborn Hall of 
the Age of Man,” in recognition of Dr. Osborn’s 
“untiring devotion to vertebrate paleontology.” 
A portrait of Dr. Osborn, by Julian Lamar, 
was presented to the museum by the trustees. 


Ar the annual meeting on May 4 of the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
ident of Columbia University, was reelected 
president; Andrew Jackson Montague, of Rich- 
mond, was reelected vice-president, and James 
R. Sheffield, Frederic A. Delano and Robert A. 
Franks were reelected to the finance committee. 
The trustees elected were: William Marshall 
Bullitt, of Louisville, formerly Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States; Dr. Francis Pendle- 
ton Gaines, president of Washington and Lee 
University, and Edward Larned Ryerson, Jr., 
iron and steel manufacturer, president of the 
Joint Emergency Relief Fund in Chicago and 
chairman of the Illinois Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment and Relief in 1931. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner for Professor George 
Gleason Bogert, of the University of Chicago 
School of Law, for his work as a pioneer in the 
field of legal aeronautics, was given on May 5, 
in New York City, by the American Academy 
of Air Law, in conjunction with its associated 
schools, the New York University Law School, 
the University of Washington School of Law, 
the Catholic University of America School of 
Law and the University of Alabama School of 
Law. 

Dr. Hueu §S. Tayior, David B. Jones pro- 
fessor of chemistry and chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Princeton University, was 
recently awarded the Mendel Medal, presented 
annually by Villanova College to “a Catholic 
who has achieved distinction in the advanee- 
ment of the sciences.” The presentation was 
made on May 4 by the Rev. Edward V. Stan- 
ford, president of the college. 


Dr. Patrick R. Kinney, principal of P. S. 
71, the Bronx, New York City, has been deco- 
rated by the Italian Government with the Order 
of the Chevalier, for his special work among 
children of Italian immigrants, who make up 
almost half of his school organization. 


Re- 
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cently, the school was visited by the Italian 
Consul-General, who commented favorably on 
its work. The decoration will be formally con- 
ferred upon Dr. Kinney on October 8. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has designated Pro- 
fessor Manley O. Hudson, since 1923 Bemis 
professor of international law at Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, United States member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Robert E. Olds. His appointment is for six 
years. Dr. Hudson was attached to the inter- 
national law division of the American commis- 
sion to negotiate peace in Paris in 1918-1919 
and was a member of several commissions at the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919. In 1919 and 
1921 and during the summers of 1922 to 1927 
he was a member of the legal section of the See- 
retariat of the League of Nations. He served 
as legal adviser to the international labor con- 
ference at Washington in 1919, at Genoa in 
1920 and Geneva in 1924. He was also secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, the Missouri 
Children’s Code Commission and the Missouri 
Peace Society. 


Dr. Leo WotMaN, professor of economies at 
Columbia University, and George W. Alger, a 
lawyer of New York City, have been requested 
by Elmer F. Andrews, State Industrial Com- 
missioner, to serve on a Minimum Wage Ad- 
visory Committee of fifteen members, to aid in 
setting up machinery for administering the new 
Wald minimum wage law, which was signed by 
rovernor Herbert H. Lehman on May 2. 


A, A. BERLE, JRr., professor of law at Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed a special 
assistant to the Reconstruction Finance Board. 
He will ect practically as credit director for the 
board and determine how much it should loan 
to the railroad systems of the country. 


M. L. Witson, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomies and head of the department at the Mon- 
tana State College, will direct the program for 
curtailing production and increasing prices of 
wheat in the administration of the Farm Relief 
bill. Under the instructions of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, Mr. Wilson has under- 
taken a detailed survey of the crop. 
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Feirx M. Warsurc has resigned as a member 
of the board of trustees of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, after a membership 
of twenty-three years. The vacancy has been 
filled by the election of Mr. Warburg’s son, 
Frederick M. Warburg. John D. Rockefeller, 
3d, has been elected to succeed Frederick E. 
Brewster, who resigned in January after serv- 
ing for twenty years. 


THE resignation of Martin J. Insull, of Chi- 
cago, as a trustee of Cornell University, has been 
accepted by the board. 


Dr. Epwarp ELLERY, professor of chemistry 
and dean of the faculty, has been appointed 
acting president of Union College until Septem- 
ber 1 during the absence of Dr. Frank Parker 
Day, whose slow recovery from an operation 
which he underwent in January compelled him 
to go to Florida on March 1 to recuperate. 
The executive committee of the trustees, which 
has the power to act in the absence of the presi- 
dent, believing that “nothing was so important to 
the college or to Dr. Day as his complete restor- 
ation to health,” voted to extend Dr. Day’s leave 
of absence and Dean Ellery’s appointment as 
acting president until September 1, subject to 
direction of the board of trustees. 


Epwarp H. WarreEN, who was a professor in 
the Harvard Law School from 1908 to 1929, 
when he resigned and took up residence in 
England, will lecture in the law school during 
the academic year 1933-34. 


DwigHt WHITNEY Morrow, JR., son of the 
late Senator Dwight Morrow, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. Stanley King, president 
of Amherst College, with the rank of instructor, 
for the ensuing year. 


WituiamM =H. BuvukKer, superintendent of 
Rochester, New Hampshire, schools since 1923, 
has presented his resignation, effective on August 
1. He will accept a three-year appointment as 
superintendent of schools at Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Maset Farrincron Girrorp, chief of 
the Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects in 
the California State Department of Education, 
will again direct the work in speech education 
in the summer session at the University of Cali- 
fornia from June 26 to August 4. On the staff 
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with Mrs. Gifford will be Dr. Virginia A. Wil- 
son, of Utica, New York, specialist in nervous 
and behavior problems in children, and Miss 
Sarah Tracy Barrows, lecturer in phonetics in 
the extension division of the university. 


THE Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. 
Wallace, spoke before a special meeting of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on May 9. 
The title of his address was “Agriculture and 
Science,” in which he described the present 
situation of the scientific departments of the 
government, as well as the relationship of sci- 
ence to agriculture. 


Miss Frances PERKINS, Secretary of Labor, 
spoke on “The New Challenge to Industry” at 
Cornell University on May 10, on the Schiff 
Foundation, established by the late Jacob H. 
Schiff, of New York. 


Watter T. Woopy, professor of the history 
of education in the University of Pennsylvania, 
will give a course of lectures at the summer ses- 
sion of the University of California, from June 
26 to August 4. 


BisHop Winu1amM F. McDoweE tu will give the 
commencement address at the graduation exer- 
cises of the American University at Washing- 
ton on June 5. The baccalaureate sermon will 
be delivered by Acting Chancellor Edwin Holt 
Hughes in the Metropolitan Memorial Church 
on Sunday afternoon, June 4. 


Dr. THomMAS Barpour, professor of zoology 
and director of the University Museum at Har- 
vard University, made the principal address at 
the public opening of Maryland Hall, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, on April 28. Maryland Hall 
completes the group of science buildings at that 
university. 

GeorGE HERBERT PALMER, professor of phi- 
losophy emeritus at Harvard University, died 
on May 7 at the age of ninety-one years. 

THE death is announced of Dr. Otto Carl 
Gebert, head of the department of German at 
Detroit City College, at the age of forty-five 
years. 


Dr. LEONARD HUXLEY, editor, biographer and 
poet, the father of Julian Huxley, the biologist, 
and Aldous Huxley, the novelist, died on May 
3, at the age of seventy-two years. He was a 
son of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
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Tue Ethical Culture Society of New York during the 1933-34 term, advanced-standing ap- 


City held a memorial meeting on May 7 in honor 
of the late Felix Adler, founder and senior 
leader of the society. More than 1,500 were in 
attendance. The speakers included Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president of 
Union Theological Seminary; Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise, of the Free Synagogue; Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, director of Greenwich House, and 
Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, head worker of Hud- 
son Guild. 


A MEMORIAL service for Dr. Henry van Dyke 
was held on May 7, in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, ef which Dr. van Dyke 
was minister from 1883 to 1900. Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, president emeritus of Princeton 
University; Dr. John H. Finley, of The New 
York Times, close friends of Dr. van Dyke, 
assisted Dr. William Pierson Merrill, minister 
of the church. 

Own April 21 the Ohio State University Emer- 
gency School was established. Some 1,300 un- 
employed people in the environs of the City of 
Columbus attended the opening sessions and 
registered for courses in the neighborhood of 
120 subjects. The school charges no fees and 
all teaching is done voluntarily by the 96 mem- 
bers of the university faculty, by teachers in 
the Columbus schools, or by other individuals 
equipped to teach specific courses. The courses 
range all the way from recreation, such as 
bridge and tennis, to electrical, civil and me- 
chanical engineering. No credit in university 
courses is being given, although the more ad- 
vanced students are being admitted as auditors 
to regular university courses. 


Because of an unprecedented demand for 
free evening instruction in technical subjects, 
the Night Engineering School of Cooper Union 
has been forced to raise its entrance require- 
ments. More than ninety per cent. of the ap- 
plicants for enrolment at the fall term, opening 
on September 15, will be turned away because 
the physical facilities of the union are already 
taxed to the utmost. The number of students 


to be admitted to advanced standing has also 
been limited. Since only the first and second 
years of the new six-year engineering course of 
the Cooper Union Night School will be given 


plications will be received only for the second- 
year class. 


THE Joliet, Illinois, Township High School 
and Junior College is sponsoring four radio 
programs each week. On Wednesday from 
twelve until one o’clock the high-school orchestra 
broadeasts; on Thursday, the band, and on Fri- 
day, the vocal department. Each one of these 
organizations has been furnished with the nee- 
essary broadcasting equipment for its practise 
room by the radio station. Every Thursday 
evening from 7:00 to 7:30 P. M. a program 
deseriptive of classroom and similar activities 
is presented. These programs are presented at 
no cost to the school. 


Awarps of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
“for significant achievements in the field of inter- 
national relations” have been made on the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. R. 8S. Morris, Frank L. Polk, 
former Under Secretary of State, and Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, director of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, as follows: The Princeton School 
of Public and International Affairs, $10,000; 
for ten years of effort made by the League of 
Nations Association during an extremely diffi- 
cult period, $5,000; to the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation for valuable research work in the field 
of international affairs, $5,000; American 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, for 
educational work for college students and teach- 
ers of international affairs, $3,000; Library of 
International Relations at Chicago for educa- 
tional work initiated and carried on by young 
volunteers, $1,000, and Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students for promo- 
tion of international peace through friendship 
among foreign students, $1,000. 


ConstrRucTION of Berkeley College on the site 
of Berkeley Oval and the opening of the Cross 
Campus toward the Sterling Memorial Library 
will begin immediately after commencement at 
Yale University. This building, of which James 
Gamble Rogers, ’89, New York City, is the ar- 
chitect, is one of the new colleges made possible 
by the gift of Edward Stephen Harkness, ’97, 
to the university. The college will provide ac- 
commodations for 188 students, and, like the 
other residential colleges erected from Mr. 
Harkness’ gifts, will contain a library, common 
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rooms, a dining hall and kitchen, fellows’ quar- 
ters and a master’s house. The master of 
Berkeley will be Professor Charles Seymour, 
08, provost of the university. 

THE Carnegie Corporation has supplied $10,- 
000 to Cleveland College, the funds of which are 
tied up in closed banks, in order to enable it 
to continue its work. 

THE New York City Board of Education ap- 
proved on April 26 a request to the Board of 
Estimate for $4,533,438.70 to make up a de- 
ficiency of that amount in state aid for New 
York City schools. A resolution was adopted 
calling attention to a total reduction in the 
school budget for 1933 of more than $20,000,000 
and declaring that there was “no proper way in 
which a further cut of $4,500,000 can be made 
without doing damage to the pupils in the school 
system.” The board pointed out that when an 
additional cut of $2,638,000 was made in the 
school budget in January it was done with the 
understanding that the city would take steps to 
make up the deficiency in state aid. 


Governor C. Dovauas Buck, of Delaware, 
has announced that he will permit a $2,500,000 
school construction bill to become law without 
his signature. It provides $1,500,000 for an 
additional high school in Wilmington and $1,- 
000,000 for school construction in the rest of 
the state. 


FoLuow1nG the executive order for a reduc- 
tion of the running expenses of the Naval Acad- 
emy by twenty-five per cent., twenty-five mem- 
bers of the teaching force have been notified 
that their employment will cease on July 1. 
The number includes professors and instructors 
distributed among the departments. Twelve 
were appointed several years ago when the num- 
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ber of midshipmen was increased. Most of the 
others have had a long connection with the 
academy. 


GovERNOR Herpert H. Leuman, of New 
York State, vetoed on May 4 two bills intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas F. Burchill which 
would have compelled the College of the City 
of New York and Hunter College to pay into 
the city treasury at the end of each term the 
tuition fees of students taking special courses. 
The courses were self-sustaining, he said, and, 
if the measures were enacted, there would be 
no funds to continue instruction for which pay- 
ment already had been made. 


Senator ALLEN SHATTUCK has introduced a 
bill calling for a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Territory of Alaska. 
The bill provides for the appointment of the 
Territorial Board of Edueation by the Gov- 
ernor, with the approval of the legislature. The 
board would consist of five members, each mem- 
ber holding office for six years, and not more 
than two members would be new to the board, 
thus making it a continuous body. Each judi- 
cial division would be represented on the board. 
The board would have the supervision of the 
schools of the territory, and would be respon- 
sible for the selection of the Commissioner of 
Education. 


Tue Phillips Brooks House Association re- 
cently canvassed Harvard University students to 
ascertain their attitude on war. Three options 
were set forth on the ballot; 229 men declared 
they would not bear arms in any war, 515 said 
they would fight only in case the United States 
was attacked by a foreign power, and 326 stated 
they would take part in any war in which the 
country might become involved. 


DISCUSSION 


LO, THE POOR HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 
In 1930 Professor W. E. Peik, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota,! showed objectively and 
statistically that the history of education func- 
tions among teachers, if it functions at all, 
without their being aware of it. Teachers were 


1‘‘The Professional Education of High School 
Teachers,’’ University of Minnesota Press. 


able to see some utility in educational psychol- 
ogy, special methods and practise teaching, but 
the history of education to which they had been 
exposed had slipped into oblivion, leaving no 
discernible traces. The writer of this article has 


made occasional inquiries among students in his 
methods classes as to their reactions toward 
their study of the history of education. Rarely 
does he find a student who has positive convic- 
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tions that he has learned something in the his- 
tory of education which functions in his profes- 
sional life. Since these inquiries are made 
among students from teachers’ colleges, small 
colleges and universities, no censure of a par- 
ticular department of the history of education 
can be inferred. In addition to these two 
specific citations there seems to be a wide-spread 
opinion that the history of education has fallen 
on evil days. Assuming that this general diag- 
nosis is approximately true, let us seek for an 
explanation. 

The first and perhaps the most fundamental 
explanation for the slight esteem with which 
teachers regard the history of education is to be 
found in the nature of their professional train- 
ing. The period of training is brief. It is 
crowded with subjects which appeal to many 
prospective teachers as of direct and immediate 
value. The transmutation of historical values 
is not to be effected in the twinkling of an eye. 
A schedule of classes can be constructed; an 
objective test evolves before one’s gaze; and the 
“unit method” seems like an appealing peda- 
gogical mnemonic; but how the Greek boys 
learned music or how Basedow’s experimental 
school turned out seem too far removed to merit 
real study. Perhaps this is merely another way 
of saying that the prospective teacher has no 
faith in the historical route. He has interpreted 
the downfall of compartmental faculties as 
meaning that all learning must be direct and 
immediate. He thus fails to appreciate the fact 
that the indirect route is sometimes the shortest, 
that vicarious experience gleaned from the his- 
tory of education can be utilized to shorten the 
experimental period. 

The brief period of professional training for 
teachers is, however, not the sole cause for their 
disregard of the history of education. A second 
explanation of this situation is to be found in 
the neglect of this aspect of history on the part 
of the historians. During the past two decades 
the historians have slowly widened their horizon 
and have treated subjects and aspects that would 
formerly have been neglected, but they have not 
yet delved to any considerable extent into the 
history of education. The American Historical 
Review, the official organ of the principal asso- 
ciation of historians in the United States, was 
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started in 1895. From that date to the present 
year it has appeared four times a year, present- 
ing scholarly articles on a variety of topics. 
During these thirty-eight years it has published 
not one article that falls, even by a very liberal 
construction, within the field of the history of 
education. The Review has paid an ironical 
sort of respect to the subject by reviewing 
somewhat faithfully the books that have been 
written on the history of education. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, devoted ex- 
clusively to American history, was started in 
1914. During its existence of nearly twenty 
years it has published not one article that falls, 
even by a very liberal construction, within the 
field of the history of education. Some of the 
state historical journals have done somewhat 
better. Now and then they do publish an article 
that is either valuable in itself or that presents 
valuable materials. 

Surely no historian would seriously argue that 
education is only a small segment of history. 
The history of governments, of wars, of cus- 
toms, of economic institutions, of art and of 
dozens of other aspects merit and receive atten- 
tion. Surely the organized and consciously 
directed efforts of society to control its own 
development through the training of the 
young likewise merits attention on the part of 
the scientifically trained historian. Professor 
Charles E. Merriam? has demonstrated that 
nearly every country in the world deliberately 
utilizes the schools in trying to achieve their 
political objectives. Viewed then as merely an 
appendage, the history of education becomes an 
important arm of the history of the state. 

Why has the historian neglected the history 
of education? The great majority of historians 
in the United States are engaged in the training 
of teachers. Their connection with the history 
of education would seem then to be direct and 
immediate, for the subject involves the history 
of their own profession. Their neglect of the 
field lays them open to the charge of the lack 
of faith in the merits of their own subject. 
What, then, is the explanation of their neglect 
of a field in which they would presumably have 
great interest? There are two possible answers. 


2‘«The Making of Citizens,’’ University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. 
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Professionally trained historians avoid the 
field of the history of education because they 
have practically no financial or professional 
incentives to enter it. Courses in the history 
of education are usually taught in teachers’ 
colleges and in colleges of education. The 
faculties of such colleges are usually chosen 
from the group that has received its training 
in similar institutions, and this applies to those 
who teach the history of education. Naturally 
those who teach the subject have the most im- 
mediate urge to gather the materials. Conse- 
quently, the professionally trained historian, 
seeing no opportunity to teach or to write in 
the field, avoids the history of education. 

A second and less complimentary reason why 
the historian avoids the history of education is 
his abject fear of being identified with the 
educationists. What regular historian has the 
courage to write on a subject that falls within 
the clearly recognized field of the history of 
education within the last half century? Thus 
it has come about that a professional division 
of labor has caused the historian to surrender 
with haste and fear a great field of history to a 
group which he regards as utterly incompetent 
to work it. 

Two explanations—the brief professional 
training and the neglect by historians—have 
been advanced to account for the lowly status 
of the history of education. A third explana- 
tion is to be found in the unsatisfactory manner 
in which the subject has been written. Deserted 
by the historians, educators have had to do their 
best in providing the material and in making 
the syntheses that should, in part at least, have 
been made for them. Consequently, the extant 
materials are frequently unscientific and of a 
narrowly professional nature. Certainly the 
historian can not do the whole task, but he 
should be as ready perhaps to furnish the edu- 
cational world its needed materials as he is to 
furnish them to the politician, the manufacturer 
and the reformer. It is significant perhaps that 
among those who write and teach in the field of 
the history of education only a mere half dozen 
received their training specifically in history. 

A fourth explanation of the unpopularity of 

_the history of education is closely associated 
with the third. Granted that the best method 
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of teaching a subject is by using the methods 
that scholars in that subject employ, it follows 
that the teaching of the history of education 
has been, on the whole, poorly done, for since 
the majority of the teachers of the subject have 
never employed the historical method, they 
naturally can not teach well that which they 
have never experienced. The typical college 
teacher of European or American history has 
made, at least, feeble efforts to employ scientific 
methods and to practise the art of his profes- 
sion. He has numerous avenues for the publi- 
cation of his products and thus gains assurance 
in his work. The teacher of the history of 
education will be able to teach more successfully 
when he receives some help from the regular 
historians. 

A fifth explanation of the disfavor into which 
the history of education has fallen is the simple 
fact that it is a bewilderingly complex subject. 
No one is sure just what history includes; equal 
uncertainty exists as to the scope of education. 
One imponderable is perplexing, but two im- 
ponderables coupled together in one phrase are 
disheartening. The history of education seems 
to have been all things to all men. Now it is a 
history of civilization, now the path of world 
evolution, now the record of organized adminis- 
trative practise, now the summary of educa- 
tional theory, now the account of educational 
method, now a digest of cultural development, 
now a history of the curriculum, and now an 
inclusive history with sidewise glances at edu- 
cation. Being so much and on such a grand 
seale it has slowly become little of anything. 
What is the future of the history of education? 

Epaar B. WESLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES? 

THIS is an important question that educators 
in the past have asked one another in view of 
the type of teaching that is prevalent in most 
classrooms of our schools, secondary as well as 
of collegiate standing. Again, this is a ques- 
tion to-day of more than passing importance. 
Owing to the fact that school administrators 
everywhere are considering retrenchment, cur- 
tailment of unessentials and even elimination 
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of subjects of the least worth, it is high time 
that each department in our schools should 
consider the significance of the subject-matter 
and evaluate the objectives and methods to at- 
tain the end in view. 

The writer of this paper having had con- 
siderable experience in the field of modern 
foreign languages, here and abroad, and being 
familiar with education and allied fields in 
teacher-training institutions ventures to make 
an attempt to answer this question. 

To start with, it is well to state that the 
modern foreign languages have not lost their 
importance to-day compared to former days. 
In fact, they are gaining more importance with 
the advance of our technical civilization, with 
the increasing proximity of America to Europe, 
brought about by rapid methods of transporta- 
tion and communication. Perhaps in the near 
future people of different countries will have 
closer contacts and will be naturally more and 
more interdependent. Hence the need of closer 
cooperation and better understanding of one an- 
other. In that situation the mastery of one or 
two modern foreign languages will be of great 
value. Therefore, the executive who, during this 
period of economic stress, hastily makes radical 
curtailments in the department of modern 
foreign languages is not using sufficient fore- 
sight. That such extreme measures are being 
taken is not altogether unusual. In some eases 
the modern foreign languages department is 
left in a very precarious condition. 

For these conditions the school executives are 
not altogether responsible. It seems that a 
greater portion of responsibility lies elsewhere. 
If one of the ultimate aims in the teaching of 
modern foreign languages is to create in the 
minds of our boys and girls a more socialized, 
humanized, broadened attitude and _ vision 
toward the world and its varied peoples through 
a deepened understanding of the art, literature 
and mentality of the foreign nations, the teach- 
ers of the modern foreign languages fall far 
short in the attainment of this aim. In spite 
of the fact that as a result of the Modern 


Foreign Language Investigation of a few years 
ago new and more far-reaching aims and ob- 
jectives were discovered and more scientific 
methods were recommended, a great majority 
of modern foreign language teachers stick to 
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their old routines: traditionally sanctified gram- 
matical drills, exercises, time-wasting, patience- 
exhausting, interest and enthusiasm dampening 
memorization of paradigms, rules and lifeless 
material. Is it any wonder then that a great 
majority of the school executives belittle the 
importance of modern foreign languages as a 
worthy subject of study? Have they not, in 
their school days, developed a negative atti- 
tude and a distaste for foreign languages? 
Do they not have an ample opportunity to 
observe the indifference of a majority of stu- 
dents in the study of the languages and a la- 
mentable lack of appreciation of the language, 
literature and culture of the foreign nation 
whose language they are forced to study? To 
be more accurate one must add that our boys 
and girls are forced to study not the living, 
dynamic language and culture treasured in that 
language, but they are compelled to memorize 
lifeless bits of information about the language. 
What is the matter with the teaching of modern 
foreign languages? It is simply this, that a host 
of tradition-bound modern foreign language 
teachers torture the minds of beginning students 
with the science of language (grammar) in- 
stead of bringing them in contact with the liv- 
ing and dynamic elements of the language; they 
give them isolated and soon to-be-forgotten 
facts about the language instead of firing the 
imagination of their students with the im- 
mortal fires that are burning in the hearth of 
the living literatures created by artists whose 
minds and hearts are not radically different 
from those of our American artists. 

The writer for the last four years has been 
endeavoring to gather the reactions of more than 
six hundred graduate students in edueation to 
the following questions: “Did you enjoy the 
foreign language classes in your high school or 
college?” “Would you like to study modern 
foreign language to-day if you were given an 
opportunity?” Almost 90 per cent. of those 
who have had two or more years of experience 
in modern foreign language study indicate their 
repugnance and distaste toward this subject. 
Why? Because teachers of modern languages 
either pursued irrelevant objectives, or followed 
unpsychological methods, or both. Logical de- 
velopment of the subject-matter has been para- 
mount in the minds of a great majority of lan- 
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guage teachers instead of giving attention to 
the psychological steps in the acquisition of a 
foreign language. Technical aspects about the 
language have been over-emphasized instead of 
stressing the reading, understanding, apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the language and litera- 
ture. It is high time that the teachers of the 
modern foreign languages wake up to a realiza- 
tion that if they continue their old methods the 
place of modern foreign languages will be 
greatly jeopardized in American schools. 
Fortunately, during the recent years a de- 
cided improvement has been brought about in 
the teaching of the languages, through the 
efforts of some adequately trained teachers; 
still there are a great number of teachers whose 
training is utterly deficient and who lack a good 
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understanding of the broad aims which justify 
the teaching of modern foreign languages. Can 
there be a worthier aim than that of bringing 
about a better understanding between man and 
man, race and race, nation and nation, irrespec- 
tive of customs, faith and boundary lines? This 
aim modern foreign language study ean achieve, 
provided that thoroughly trained, wide-awake, 
sympathetic teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages set themselves at the task, instead of 
allowing the incompetents, intellectually and 
emotionally deadened teachers, to create in the 
youth of the country a dislike and distaste for 
everything that goes with the study of a foreign 
language. 
K. A. SARAFIAN 
La VERNE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FREE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCES IN PRAGUE 

THE high institutions of learning of Czecho- 
slovakia do not study political science from the 
same view-point as the subject is presented in 
our American institutions. The nearest ap- 
proach to it are the courses offered by the facul- 
ties of law of the Czechoslovak universities, with 
all their consequent limitations inherent in legal- 
ism, which regards political science essentially 
as a science of legal norms (Staatsrechtslehre) 
having nothing in common with the science of 
the state as an organization for the creation and 
enforcement of law.1 

To remedy this situation the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Education created the Free School 
of Political Sciences in Prague (Svobodnd Skola 
Politickych Nauk v Praze) by its decree of 
April 25, 1928. Its task is “to cultivate all 
political sciences and spread their knowledge, to 
prepare for the professions requiring their 

1The leader of this ‘‘normative’’ school in 
Czechoslovakia is Professor Frantiiek Weyr of 
Masaryk University, Brno. He is an outstanding 
scholar in his field in his country. But his writ- 
ings concerning the Czechoslovak constitutional law 
are purely legalistic in their approach and do not 
inform the reader of many problems and view- 
points on the questions which would interest the 
American political scientist. An outstanding work 
of Professor Weyr is his ‘‘Soustava Geskoslo- 
venského Prava Stétniho’’ (The System of Czecho- 


slovak Constitutional Law), Fr. Borovy Publ. Co., 
Prague, 1924. 





knowledge, and to add by them to the general 
and professional educational standards.” 

It should be noticed that this institution has 
all the characteristics of a high institution of 
learning, though it can not grant the regular 
academic degrees and has not all their rights 
and privileges. The system imitates those of 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, of 
Paris, and the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, 
of Berlin, whose working systems are not so 
frigid and are more adjustable to the demands 
of contemporary events than the programs of 
the regular universities. But in some respects 
the Prague institution has attempted to try its 
own methods, one of them being the division of 
the school-year into three semesters. This 
makes it possible to schedule a greater number 
of lectures and to study more intensively their 
contents with a special view to the current prob- 
lems of the day. In addition, the students can 
interrupt their studies if they only finish their 
regular courses. A completion of six semesters 
is required for the graduation. 

The student body is divided into two groups: 
the regular students and the “hospitants” (ir- 
regular students). Only those who are able to 
devote their time to the regular attendance of 
the lectures and to their studies can classify as 
regular students. Contrary to the practises in 
the universities, the attendance at the scheduled 
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lectures is required and checked upon by the 
authorities. The “hospitants” attend lectures at 
their own free will, but receive no certificate. 
To be able to register the applicant must be 
eighteen years of age and a graduate of a secon- 
dary school. The passing of the state maturity 
examination is not required from the persons of 
over twenty-five years of age, who have “some 
other general education and abilities to study”; 
but they must bring certificates of their work 
and abilities from their employer, or present 
their literary works, or some other proofs. 

The tuition fees are very small. When the 
school opened in 1928, it was only 100 Czecho- 
slovak crowns (about $3.30); to this small 
amount we must add the charge of a subscrip- 
tion for “The Review of the Free School of 
Political Sciences in Prague,” viz., 20 crowns 
(about 70 cents), and a few crowns for the state 
taxes. The “hospitant” paid 50 crowns (about 
$1.50). 

Most of the training consists of regular lec- 
tures—a system so popular in all high institu- 
tions of learning in Europe. They are divided 
into those which must be attended, and those 
whose attendance is free. But there are also 
debating classes and seminars. The first semes- 
ter begins on October 1 and ends on December 
31; the second on January 1 and March 31, and 
the third on April 1 and June 30. The regular 
student, if he had attended regularly all the 
prescribed lectures, can present himself for an 
examination; if suecessful he may use the fol- 
lowing title: Dipl. se. pol. (in translation: 
Graduate of the Free School of Political Sci- 
ences). 

During the past four years the total number 
of students was 585, 91 of whom were “hos- 
pitants” and 82 were aliens.? Out of 494 regu- 
lar students 135 graduated after having attended 
the required six semesters; 39 students passed 
the final examination. About one third of the 
graduates were women. 

The faculty was composed of the permanent 
and visiting professors, which totaled 76. From 
this number 31 were university “docents” and 
professors, 20 journalists, and 25 other experts 

2 These and the following figures are based on: 


Dr. Vaclav Joachim, ‘‘Do Paétého Roku,’’ in the 
‘*€asopis Svobodné Skoly Politickych Nauk v 


Praze,’’ Vol. X, No. 1, October, 1932, pp. 1-2. 
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in their lines. Foreign lecturers were repre- 
sented by 17 guests (6 Frenchmen, 3 Germans, 
2 Poles and Englishmen, 1 Austrian, 1 Dane, 
1 Canadian and 1 American). Some greatest 
authorities in their field have been permanently 
or irregularly associated with the school. 
Among them we must mention: Dr. Vaclav 
Joachim, the present director of the school, 
chief of a bureau in the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of the Interior, and docent in the High Tech- 
nical School of Prague; Professor Viktor 
Dvorsky, former director of the school, profes- 
sor in the High Commercial School of Prague 
and docent of Charles University of Prague; 
Professor Bohumil Baxa, regular professor of 
the legal faculty of Masaryk University at 
Brno, and a member of the Senate of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia; Dr. Lev Borsky, 
former Czechoslovak Minister to Rome, and 
editor of the Ndrodni Politika, a leading Czecho- 
slovak daily; Dr. Karel Hoch, of the University 
Library; Dr. Josef Macek, professor of eco- 
nomies in the High Commercial School, a leader 
of the Social-Democratie Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and a member of Parliament; Dr. Emil 
Sobota, councilor of the office of the President 
of the Republie of Czechoslovakia, and editor 
of the Ndrodnostni Obzor. The secretary of the 
school is Redaktor Vladimir ReneS, who also 
edits the Journal, a monthly, which is now one 
of the leading scholarly journals of Central 
Europe in its field, publishing not only Czech 
and Slovak, but also French, German and occa- 
sional English articles. 

The promising development of the school has 
been handicapped lately by the lack of financial 
resources. The financial support is dependent 
entirely upon the grants of the state. This has 
led to the reduction of lectures, and to the giv- 
ing up of all the invitations to invite lecturers 
from abroad. At present the library ean not 
acquire any new volumes in the field. 

In view of the fact that large sums of money 
are spent by several endowments in this country 
to promote international understanding we 
should follow with sympathetic interest the 
work done by this school, which has, so far, 
received no financial aid whatsoever of this kind. 


JOSEPH S. RouceK 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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QUOTATIONS 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 

In his account of the parts of an ideal 
teacher, Professor Palmer, himself a teacher for 
forty years at Harvard, used to say that the last 
infirmity to be overcome was the desire to be 
remembered. He will doubtless be longest re- 
membered by what he wrote of another as an 
ideal teacher, Alice Freeman Palmer, his wife. 
If he ever had the infirmity of which he spoke, 
he had outgrown it long before the end of his 
teaching days. 

His lean autobiography—“small in bulk and 
large in human scope’—is of special signifi- 
cance and interest to the ordinary reader in its 
record of his triumph over his bodily ills. 
Hardly one of his early years, he tells us, went 
by without a long illness. Headaches were al- 
most continuous, and he “never slept a night 
through.” For long periods he could not use 
his eyes for reading. He underwent six sur- 
gical operations, the last when he was 83. He 
was “shy” and found writing and speaking ex- 
tremely difficult. But he considered one fortu- 
nate to whom ill health comes early in life and 
who learns betimes to care for himself. The 
building of a body was slow business, he said, 
but with study, persistence and self-denial he tes- 
tified in his own person that it could be accom- 
plished “as certainly as building a barn.” In old 
age he was in health that “may be ealled perfect.” 

The years brought him substantially what he 
asked—opportunity to do useful work as an 
“organizer of one of the most distinguished de- 
partments of our foremost university.” He 
hoped that three of his books would live for 
half a century: his “George Herbert’ (whose 
name was given him by his parents that he 
might always have a friend), his translation of 
the Odyssey of Homer (of which 40,000 copies 
a year have been lately sold) and the “Life of 
Mrs. Palmer,” which will carry his name far 
beyond the half-century. He overcame infirmi- 
ties of body and was, as it seemed to him, the 
“glad instrument” of some higher power—a 
power that was not only infinite but whose in- 
finity in no way “hindered his being minutely 
regardful.”—The New York Times. 


HARVARD’S NEW HEAD 
WHEN the Harvard Corporation elects a new 
president of the university the entire Western 





World does, and has reason to, cock its ear to 
the tidings. Harvard is not only the oldest 
and most influential university in America, it 
is also among the most experimental. And the 
office of its president is clothed with an autoc- 
racy peculiar to the American educational sys- 
tem. Nowhere abroad are college heads per- 
mitted the power they exercise over their insti- 
tutions in this eradle of democracy. We may 
abjure kings in the political field, but without 
a qualm we bow to them in the realm of higher 
education, and especially to him who rules over 
the destinies of the institution on the banks of 
the Charles. 

So it is no mean bit of news that in selecting 
Professor Conant as President Lowell’s suc- 
cessor the Harvard Corporation has broken with 
tradition. We do not refer to the fact that its 
choice is a teacher of chemistry. Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot was that, and an all-round scholar 
to boot, as apparently is Mr. Conant. The 
point is that the latter, in the Boston sense, is 
not in the royal line. He was born without 
the charmed circle which has usually supplied 
the monarchs of Harvard, and for all his attain- 
ments and identification with the university he 
is, therefore, a novelty. The corporation, one 
might say, has crowned a commoner. 

All the more reason for assuming that he is 
the man for the job. The university faces ex- 
traordinary administrative problems. It hap- 
pens that Harvard, by ill luck perhaps, has 
chosen this period of depression as one in which 
to remake itself. It has committed itself to the 
“house plan,” a radical departure from Amer- 
ican university practise, and also to the tutorial 
system. Their successful development demands 
an exceptionally gifted guide, and especially at 
this time. So it is not difficult to understand 
that uppermost in the minds of his electors must 
have been not Professor Conant’s pedigree, but 
the leadership he has displayed in his own de- 
partment, the energy and enthusiasm of his 
comparative youth and the breadth and quality 
of his intellect. 

We congratulate them on their judgment. If 
Dr. Conant’s record is a sound criterion they 
have done handsomely by their university and 
through it by the cause of education—The New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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REPORTS 


TAXATION OF COLLEGE 
FRATERNITIES 


In a recent decision the Supreme Court of 
Kansas holds the property of college fra- 
ternities subject to taxation. A clause of See- 
tion 1, Article 11 of the Kansas constitution 
provides that “All property used exclusively for 
state, county, municipal, literary, educational, 
scientific, religious, benevolent and charitable 
purposes, ... shall be exempted from taxa- 
tion.” The decision holds that this does not 
exempt fraternity property because it is not 
used exclusively, immediately and directly for 
literary and educational purposes. 

Section 79-203 of the Kansas Revised 
Statutes of 1923 purports to exempt real estate 
not exceeding one half acre and the buildings 
thereon, and the books, furniture, apparatus and 
instruments belonging to or used by college or 
university societies not for profit. This section 
was construed to exempt the property of a 
sorority at the University of Kansas in 1914.? 
The court now declares it unconstitutional and 
void as being in violation of the clause of Sec- 
tion 1, Article 11 of the constitution, which re- 
quires the legislature to provide a uniform and 
equal rate of taxation. Thus a petition for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the removal of 
fraternity property from the tax rolls in 
Lawrence and Manhattan is denied, both as to 
the real estate and as to the personal property 
of the plaintiffs. The decision affects the in- 
terests of some eighty-two fraternities at the 
state university and the state agricultural col- 
lege. 

About a dozen states have statutory or con- 
stitutional provisions under which college fra- 
ternities have sought exemption from taxation. 
Litigation on the subject has resulted, generally 
though not always, in decisions unfavorable to 
the exemption.* The Supreme Court of Illinois 


1 Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity of Lawrence v. 
Board of County Commissioners of Douglas 
County; Alpha Upsilon Chapter of Delta Sigma 
Phi Fraternity of Manhattan v. Rhodes, County 
Treasurer et al. (Kan.), 18 Pac. (2d) 573 (1933). 

2Kappa Kappa Gamma House Association v. 
Pearcy, 92 Kan. 1020, 142 Pac. 294, 52 L. R, A. N. 
S. 995 (1914). 


has held that a fraternity house at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago can not claim exemption from 
taxation as a beneficent or charitable institu- 
tion, although it is conducted not for profit, 
but to provide a home for students who are 
members of a fraternity at moderate cost for 
those able to pay and gratuitously for those 
unable to pay.* 

Two years later the same court declared that 
another fraternity house at the same university 
is entitled to exemption as property used for 
charitable and educational purposes, although 
during the summer months it is incidentally 
used in renting rooms to students not members 
of the fraternity. Although the two decisions 
are in direct conflict, there is a technical reason 
which accounts for the fact. The later decision 
is based entirely upon the doctrine of res 
judicata, and not on the merits of the case. The 
matter of taxing this particular fraternity prop- 
erty had been before the court twice before, 
after having been decided in favor of the fra- 
ternity in a lower court, which sought to reverse 
its own judgment during the same term of court, 
which is technically not permissible. Hence 
the Supreme Court twice insisted that the de- 
cision must stand for technical reasons. The 
contemporary decision of the Supreme Court 
denying exemption to another fraternity is more 
truly representative of the law in Illinois. 

An Indiana statute exempts “land not exceed- 
ing one acre and the improvements thereon and 
all personal property owned by any Greek letter 
fraternity” which is connected with an institu- 
tion of learning. In a ease involving the Phi 
Kappa Psi home at DePauw University this 
statute was upheld as a proper legislative 





3 See Vell B. Chamberlain, ‘‘Tax Exemption of 
Greek Letter Fraternities,’’ University of Cincin- 
nati Law Review, 4: 186-202, March, 1930. 

4 People ex rel. Carr, County Collector v. Alpha 
Pi of Phi Kappa Sigma Educational Association 
of University of Chicago, 326 Ill. 573, 158 N. E. 
213 (1927). 

5 People ex rel. Harding v. Psi Upsilon Frater- 
nity, 335 Ill. 317, 167 N. E. 16 (1929). 

6 People ex rel. Carr v. Psi Upsilon Fraternity, 
324 Ill. 540, 155 N. E. 279 (1927); People ex rel. 
Carr v. Psi Upsilon Fraternity, 320 Ill. 326, 150 
N. E. 677 (1926). 
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definition of the constitutional exemption to 
property used for educational and literary pur- 
poses and the fraternity is consequently ex- 
empt.?. At the University of Oklahoma the 
property of a fraternity has been held exempt 
under the statutory exemption of “fraternal 
orders or societies.’”’® 

At Knox College a residence occupied by a 
college fraternity, whose membership is exclu- 
sive and which is not open to all students, is not 
exempt from taxation on the ground that it 
takes the place of a college dormitory, even 
though it has been built by the college and 
the fraternity, each paying one half of the cost, 
and the title is taken in the name of the col- 
lege.® 

A fraternity chapter house for students of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
been held not exempt under a statute exempting 
buildings used for educational purposes.!° The 
court found that the dominant use of the build- 
ing was as a dormitory and boarding house, al- 
though some scientific and literary work may 
have been done therein. 
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At Tulane University a fraternity chapter 
house near the campus is not “property devoted 
to charitable undertakings’ within the tax 
exemption provision, although the fraternity 
makes loans to students and distributes about 
ten $5 Christmas baskets annually.14 

A fraternity house at Willamette University 
is not exempt. Said the court: “Such work as 
is done by the plaintiff and its members is not 
ordinarily considered either benevolent, literary, 
or scientifie.”!2 Although the New York statute 
exempted not only literary and scientific so- 
cieties, but also organizations for the “mental 
and moral improvement of men and women,” a 
fraternity at Hamilton College was held not 
exempt.78 

At the University of Maine a fraternity house 
is not exempt, even though it stands on the 
campus of the university and the university 
charges it no rent for the use of the land.14 
The same is true if the university builds and 
owns the house and rents it to a fraternity. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 

OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CASH VALUE OF A NEGRO CHILD 


Ar the height of the “Negro Fever” in the 
South just before the Civil War, small Negro 
children were sold in the open market at 
astounding prices. A sale at Marshall Court 
House in Texas is typical: Caroline, aged 11, 
$1,100; Frank, 9, $805; Little Allick, 7, $810; 
Catharine, 10, $700; Flora, 6, $695; Sarah, 9, 
$890; Dick, 7, $650; Sam, 3, $450; Phoebe, 10, 
$655; Ben, 6, $405.1 

The slave markets have long since been torn 
down, or, as in several instances of authentic 
record, been transformed into schools for Negro 
children. It is true to-day, nevertheless, that 
Negro children in the majority of the former 
slave states still have a definite cash value, espe- 


7 State ex rel. Daggy v. Allen, 189 Ind. 369, 127 
N. E. 145 (1920). 

8 Beta Theta Pi v. Board of Commissioners, 108 
Okla. 78, 234 Pac. 354 (1925). 

®Knox College v. Board of Review of Knox 
County, 308 Ill. 160, 139 N. E. 56 (1923). 

10Phi Beta Epsilon Corporation v. Boston, 182 
Mass, 457, 65 N. E. 824 (1903). 

1 Frederic Bancroft, ‘‘Slave Trading in the Old 
South,’’ p. 358, 





cially for the white children of school age in 
these states. Many writers on education in the 
South are fond of speaking sacrificially of the 
“heavy burden” that section has to endure from 
having to support two separate systems of edu- 
eation for white and black. Knight gives as a 
partial explanation for the backwardness of the 
Southern States in education the fact that they 
“. . . with limited funds, have had to provide 
two systems of education for large numbers of 
children scattered over wide areas.” But only 
a cursory glance at official reports will show that 
the “two systems,” far from carrying with their 
support an additional burden, are a device by 
which the purpose af equalizing educational op- 
portunity for white children is forwarded. 

Norton has given an extended study of wealth 

11 Beta Xi Chapter of Beta Theta Pi v. City of 
New Orleans, 18 La. App. 130, 137 So. 204 (1931). 

12 Kappa Gamma Rho v. Marion County, 279 
Pac. 255, 130 Ore. 167 (1929). 

13 Delta Kappa Epsilon v. Lawler, 74 App. Div. 
(N. Y.) 553, 557 (1902). 

14 Orono v. Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 105 Maine 214, 
74 Atl. 19 (1909). 


15 Orono v. Kappa Sigma Society, 108 Maine 320, 
80 Atl. 831 (1911). 
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per child which disregards the fact of the 
separate systems in the South, and the dis- 
criminations practised within those states in the 
support of the two systems. In this day, when 
the question of Federal equalization is being 
put more and more to the fore, it is necessary 
to remember that fifteen of the seventeen states, 
in which there are legally mandatory separate 
systems in practise, eliminate a large part of 
their theoretical burden through racial dis- 
crimination. In these states Negro children 
have a definite cash value for every white school 
child. They allow by their presence, and by 
accompanying discriminations, immense sums to 
be released for the benefit of the children of 
white parentage, sums which would normally 
be dispersed evenly. 

Using Norton’s figures? as the basis for the 
estimated wealth of the several states, the writer 


2 John K. Norton, ‘‘The Ability of the States 
to Support Education,’’ p. 24. 


has attempted to discover here just how much 
every Negro child, in states maintaining separate 
systems, is worth to every white child, from the 
point of view of making it possible for the state 
to equalize expenditures for its white children 
more in accordance with the national index of 
per capita wealth. 

Table 1 may be read: In the entire group of 
seventeen states maintaining separate school 
systems, the theoretical burden upon the wealth 
of the states in the age-group 6-13, according to 
Norton, is 5,148,194 white, and 1,828,328 Negro 
children, a total of 6,976,522. Estimated in 
this fashion white children constitute 73.8 per 
cent., and Negro children 26.2 per cent., of the 
educational load. However, Negro children re- 
ceive but 11.0 per cent. of the money expended 
for educational services in these states, and in 
practise may be regarded as constituting only 
11 per cent. of the educational burden actually 
assumed. This is equivalent to saying that 


TABLE I 


THEORETICAL AND ACTUAL EDUCATIONAL BURDEN OF 


STATES MAINTAINING SEPARATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








Negro 


Per cent. in children 


No. of children aged 


population (as 


(As shown for whom Residual 








State 6-13 (theoretical shown by theo- by burden Seiiente tase 
burden) retical burden) assumed ) not as- 
is on sumed 
White Negro Total White Negro White Negro 
\ 

Alabama 301,273 193,428 494,701 60.9 39.1 89.9 10.1 159,581 335,120 
Arkansas ...... 266,662 293,205 359,867 74.1 25.9 82.0 18.0 34,670 325,197 
Delaware* 28,287 4,797 33,085 85.5 14.5 85.0 15.0 194 33,278 
Florida. ..... 114,425 60,269 174,694 65.5 34.5 94.4 5.6 53,882 121,212 
Georgia .. 338,618 259,647 598,265 56.6 43.4 86.0 14.0 204,524 393,741 
Kentucky 409,970 36,621 446,591 918 82 92.0 8.0 972 445,619 
Louisiana 215,565 138,983 354,548 60.8 39.2 87.9 12.1 109,310 245,238 
Maryland 185,667 40,481 226,148 82.1 17.9 88.3 11.7 16,880 210,268 
Mississippi ...... 176,997 199,592 376,590 47.0 53.0 80.0 20.0 155,343 221,246 
Missouri . 517,563 22,127 539,690 95.9 4.1 96.1 3.9 1,123 = 538,567 
N. Carolina 366,992 167,982 534,974 68.6 31.4 87.4 12.6 115,075 419,899 
Oklahoma : 379,107 29,854 408,961 92.7 7.3 94.9 5.1 9,470 399,941 
S. Carolina 164,901 199,925 364,826 45.2 54.8 89.7 10.3 180,990 183,836 
Tennessee ........ 366,966 83,299 450,265 81.5 18.5 87.0 13.0 28,645 421,800 
Texas . 747,904 146,719 894,623 83.6 16.4 86.1 13.9 25,978 868,645 
Virginia . 302,194 138,322 440,516 68.6 31.4 89.0 11.0 100,973 339,543 
W. Virginia*.. 265,103 13,074 278,177 95.3 4.7 95.0 5.0 878 279,055 








Total ........... 5,148,194 1,828,328 6,976,522 73.8 


26.2 89.0 11.0 1,195,267 5,784,487 





* Delaware and West Virginia are exceptions, Negroes receiving more money in these states than 
warranted by their percentage in the population. 
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racial discrimination in expending school funds 
releases wealth that otherwise would have been 
shared by 1,195,267 children, all of whom, in 
the nature of things, are Negro children. It 
pays to discriminate; a residual burden of 
5,784,487 children is left instead of the theo- 
retical burden of 6,976,522 children counted by 
Norton. The resulting value of Negro children 
to these states is shown in Table II. 

Table II may be read: The South has an 
estimated wealth of $69,774,518,000. Theoreti- 
cally this wealth gives a per capita valuation 
for each child aged 6-13 of $10,001. As shown 
in Table I, however, these states so discriminate 
in the expenditure of funds that to all practical 
intents Negroes constitute only 11 per cent. of 
the school population for whom a burden is 
actually assumed by the states. This reduces 
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the educational load of these states by the 
equivalent of 1,195,267 children. Readjusting 
the per capita wealth of the section to this 
omitted burden as occurs in actual practise, we 
have a real per capita wealth of $12,062. On 
account of racial discrimination, the sum of 
$2,061 is released to increase the wealth avail- 
able for the education of each white child in 
the South. Each Negro child in the section adds 
$5,791 to the potential wealth which may be 
tapped in the support of a system for white 
children. 

Negro children may be said to fetch the high- 
est price in Florida, where each white child has 
added to the wealth available for his education 
the sum of $6,119, on account of discrimination, 
and where each Negro child, accordingly, is 
worth $11,617 to the resources behind the gen- 


TABLE II 
THE CASH VALUE OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN STATES USING RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN SCHOOL EXPENDI- 
TURES AS A MEANS OF EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR WHITE CHILDREN 
































Wealth per child The cash value of Negro 
children in terms of— 
pee pe With? th os ae amount avail 
: ’ 3 + ’ 
State etatae (000 a) retical aa p= for able eatin amaunt eem- 
omitted) tion of equal owhomburden white child in tributed by 
expenditures) is not as- State due to each Negro 
sumed discrimination child 
FL i) ee $ 2,913,467 $ 5,889 $ 8,693 $ 2,804 $ 4,368 
Arkansas 2,587,642 7,190 7,957 2,767 2,182 
Delaware 617,217* 18,655* 18,547* 108* 643* 
Florida .. 2,431,235 13,917 20,058 6,119 11,617 
Georgia .: 3,867,489 6,464 9,822 3,357 4,379 
Rentacky gic ccscccnnc 3,356,843 7,964 7,981 17 194 
117: 11): ee 3,393,690 9,571 13,838 4,266 6,570 
L200 en 3,936,717 17,407 18,721 1,314 6,029 
Mississippi ......... 2,175,530 5,776 9,832 4,056 3,590 
1 CTA 5 2 |e er ee ee 9,973,901 18,480 18,519 39 801 
North Carolina. .......... 4,520,052 8,449 10,764 2,315 5,058 
03) 11105 11: ar 3,986,341 9,747 9,978 231 2,937 
South Carolina ............ 2,381,674 16,528 12,955 6,427 5,201 
TOMMESSCO on eseeecsseseense 4,217,940 9,367 9,999 632 2,784 
Texas 9,803,548 10,958 11,286 328 1,670 
Virginia a 4,762,633 10,811 14,026 3,215 7,024 
West Virginia ............ 4,648,599* 16,710* 16,658* 52* 1,066* 
200 eae 64,774,518 10,001 12,062 2,061 5,791 
United States ............... 310,042,785 17,618 Eee 8 1 eh 





3 Norton, op. cit. 


* Delaware and West Virginia are exceptions: Delaware spending 15.0 per cent. of its school funds 
on 14.5 per cent. of its school population which is Negro, and West Virginia spending 5.0 per cent. of 
its school funds on the 4.7 per cent. of its school population which is Negro. 
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eral white school population. In Kentucky 
Negro children are worth hardly anything; each 
white child profits only to the extent of having 
$17 more of wealth released for his schooling, 
while each Negro child accordingly is worth only 
$194. In Delaware and West Virginia only can 
Negro children be considered as liabilities, and 
not as assets. So large is the contribution of 
Negro children to the economic ability of 
Florida to support schools for white children 
that its revised rank would rise from 35th in 
the nation to 23rd. Maryland moves up six 
places from 31st rank to 25th, past Wisconsin, 
Maine, Indiana, Missouri, Delaware and Idaho. 
It is true that the best efforts of the Negro 
children, however, such as the complete aboli- 
tion of all schools for them, and the release of 
all wealth for the benefit of schools for white 
children in the states here mentioned, would add 
but $1,491 to the wealth per white child in the 
section, a sum less than that now furnished. 
The resulting wealth would be $13,553 per child, 
as compared to $10,001 according to a theoreti- 
cal assumption of equality in burden, and $12,- 
062 under existing discriminations. In other 
words, the states involved have already done 
most of what was possible in equalizing the 
wealth of their communities with the nation: a 
complete abolition of schools for Negroes in 
Florida, for example, would add but $1,189 to 
the $20,058 of wealth available for each white 
child, an inconsiderable amount compared to 
the $6,119 already gained through the segre- 
gated, inferior system. 

The cash value of Negro children today goes 
into increasing educational opportunities for 
white children, rather than into the pockets of 
slave speculators; but not even the doughty 
Texan who in 1857 bid in “Sam, 3,” for $450, 
and “Caroline, 11,” for $1,100, could well af- 
ford to quarrel with the prices offered for 
similar commodities in the modern market. 

Horace Mann BonpD 

Fisk UNIVERSITY 


CHANGES IN THORNDIKE INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST SCORES AT THE END 
OF THE COLLEGE COURSE 

BEGINNING in 1923, Mills College has given 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examination to all 
its entering students. Two months prior to 


their graduation or after an interim of three 
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and a half years, the classes of 1929, 1930 and 
1931 were reexamined on the same forms of the 
test which they had taken as freshmen. Records 
for the initial test and the senior retest, 1925- 
1930 series, were complete for 190 students, 
This study was occasioned by an interest in 
comparing the two sets of scores and in trying 
to isolate factors, such as initial score, age at 
the time of the freshman examination, the field 
of concentration and scholastic success, any of 
which might conceivably influence the individual 
variations in the two scores. 

The Pearson formula for correlation gave a 
coefficient of .809 = .017 between the freshman 
distribution of scores and the senior distribu- 
tion. This correspondence is closer than the one 
of .74 that Dr. Agnes Rogers found in repeating 
different forms of the examination with Bryn 
Mawr students after a lapse of three and a half 
years. When K. M. Cowdery retested Stanford 
students three years after the original Thorn- 
dike, he reported a correlation of .648.2 The 
pre-matriculation aptitude test and another re- 
peated within the same year at Stanford corre- 
lated .889, which coefficient Cowdery regarded as 
the upper limit of reliability. The length of 
time between the two testings at Mills College 
certainly erased all influence of practise; conse- 
quently, the correlation of .809 may be inter- 
preted to represent the lower limit of reliability. 
The true reliability of the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination, 1925-1930 series, must lie 
between .809 and .889. y 

The unreduced retest scores credited the 
seniors with an average gain over their fresh- 
man scores of 60.5 (9.5, reduced score). The 
existence of a significant gain is established by 
the fact that the actual difference between the 
senior and freshman means of 60.5 is seventeen 
times as large as the standard error of that 
difference (3.48). 

The variability of the senior distribution of 
scores, as measured by the standard deviation, 
is smaller by 6.8 than that of the freshman 
distribution. By reference to the Kelly-Wood 
table of normal probability, one can say that the 

1A. L. Rogers, ‘‘Growth of Intelligence at the 
College Level,’’ ScHooL anD Society, 31: 693-99, 


1930. 
2K. M. Cowdery, ‘‘Repeated Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Tests,’? ScHooL aNpD Socrety, 27: 367-69, 


1928. 
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chances are 99 in 100 that the senior variability 
is significantly smaller than that of the earlier 
distribution. This increase in homogeneity in 
the retest does not result from the dropping 
out of the poor students since the distributions 
are made up of the test scores of identical girls. 
Rather does the decrease in variability point to 
the probability that the effects of college ex- 
perience have produced a group more homo- 
geneous in those abilities that the Thorndike 
test measures. 

Although the scores are higher on an average 
for the second test than for the first, a wide 
deviation in the size of the individual gains was 
found. These deviations, however, fall into a 
characteristically normal curve in which the 
differences between the unreduced scores ranged 
from —67 to +188. This study purposes to 
determine factors that might influence the size 
of the individual gains. 

Under the supposition that the initial amount 
of ability might condition the amount of gain, 
the freshman distribution was divided into quar- 
tiles, for each of which the average difference 
between the freshman and senior scores was 
computed. Table I shows that the lowest quar- 
tile makes the greatest gain, one that is more 


TABLE I 
AvER. 8.D. GAINS AND AVER. AGE OF THE QUAR- 
TILES OF FRESHMAN DISTRIBUTION 








Quartile Average gain Average age 





Fourth ..... .41SD 17.46 years 
Ehed: <.... .61 SD 17.90 years 
Second ..... .86 SD 18.23 years 
1°50 4-1 eee 1.06 SD 18.14 years 





than 2.5 times as large as that of the highest. 
If this difference could be explained by the 
growth of intelligence, that quartile with the 
largest gain should also be the youngest, since 
theoretically the younger the subject, the more 
rapid her rate of growth. Inasmuch as this age 
concept is not borne out by the facts, as illus- 
tracted in Table I, the most plausible explana- 
tion of the divergence in gains is that poor 
scores are easier to improve than high ones. 
This same tendency for low initial scores to be 
coupled with large gains is exemplified by the 
Pearson correlation coefficient of —.435 = .04 
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between the initial seores of individual students 
and the amounts of change. 

Table II demonstrates further the unimpor- 
tance of age as a factor in determining gain in 
score. When quartiles, based on the ages of 
students at the initial testing, were reckoned, 
the size of the average gains of each of the 
quartiles differed insignificantly. 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE S.D. GAINS FOR AGE QUARTILES 














Quartile Average gain 
C11 1:1 aera ee? .735 SD 
Third .728 SD 
> CO G , ee a cece -702 SD 
First .757 SD 































Up to this point, no significant relations be- 
tween individual variations in scores and the 
personal factors of initial ability and age have 
been established. It is possible that conditions 
within the field of concentration selected by the 
individual students may be partially responsible 
for these changes. 

Because college success and intelligence test 
scores are considered to be partially dependent 
upon the same ability, the specific relation was 
determined between the changes in Thorndike 
score and the grade-point ratio for the inter- 
vening time. The Pearson formula gave a cor- 
relation of —.094= .049 between grade-point 
ratio for the three and a half years and the 
differences between the first and second scores. 
The closeness of this coefficient to zero assures 
us that the amount of gain which any student 
may make is not determined by the quality of 
her scholastic work, as measured by college 
grades. 

In looking over the college records, one is 
impressed by the variety of courses in which 
some students have enrolled in contrast to the 
concentration in one department of their class- 
mates’ programs. Some departments impose 
heavier concentration as a requirement for the 
bachelor’s degree than do others. The degree 
of concentration ranges from 17 semester units 
of major study to 75 units, for individual 
students. 

To ascertain the influence that this concentra- 
tion might have upon the second Thorndike 
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score, categories that assured statistical reliabil- 
ity in a rank-difference correlation were made 
by following school and departmental demarca- 
tions. All the majors in the School of Social 
Institutions, which includes the departments of 
history, economics and sociology and philosophy, 
were treated together; similarly, one category 
was formed from all the science majors, and 
another from all the majors in foreign lan- 
guages. The departments of English, educa- 
tion, art and music each had enough major 
students in the three classes under consideration 
to assure the statistical reliability of the average 
gains made by its students. It seemed logical 
to avoid statistical error by limiting the study 
to a few reliably large groups, particularly 
when the type of training and the concentration 
requirements were consistent within each cate- 
gory. Table III shows the seven classifications 
that are to be dealt with. 
TABLE III 


AVERAGE GAIN AND AVERAGE CONCENTRATION OF 
THE ACADEMIC CATEGORIES 








No.  Aver- Average 
Categories of age- concen- 
majors gain tration 





Social insti- 


tutions . 35 1.58SD 32.88 units(semester ) 
Sciences 32. 1.17SD_ 31.12 units 
English 26 I1SD 49.28 units 
Music ... . 26 94SD 60.07 units 
Edueation .. 22 1.30SD 21.34 units 
ty dieaerae 18 1.23SD 48.38 units 
Foreign lan- 

guages... 12 1.12SD 39.66 units 





Note: Majors in speech and dramatic art, home 
economics and physical education were omitted be- 
cause they could not be reasonably combined, and 
the small numbers in each made them statistically 
unusable alone. 


The average gains on the Thorndike retest 
were computed for the seven groups, and the 
average number of units registered for in the 
major course was used as a measure of concen- 
tration for each. From the averages shown in 
Table III, rankings for the different academic 
groups in gain and concentration were made, 
from which a correlation of — .678 + .145, rank- 
difference method, resulted. This negative co- 
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efficient is high enough to indicate that on an 
average heavy concentration in a single field 
tends to curtail gain on a Thorndike retest near 
the end of the college course. That the initial 
scores are not factors in producing this relation- 
ship is affirmed by the existence of a correlation 
of 0.0 = .268, rank-difference method, between 
the average freshman scores and the average 
retest gains of the seven groups. Such a test 
as the Thorndike, which measures familiarity 
with a broad range of subjects, places a limit on 
the gains which those students whose academic 
training has converged on one field can make. 
If gain in those abilities which the Thorndike 
measures is the aim of the college course, then 
the relation between the amount of concentra- 
tion and the amount of gain on the retest indi- 
cates that a highly concentrated program is not 
desirable. 

This study then has shown that after three 
and a half years of college, seniors have gained 
substantially over their freshman scores on the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination. These 
gains are not related to the initial scores, age 
nor to the scholastic grade-point ratios. Those 
students, however, who have majored in the 
department which require a minimum of courses 
to be completed in the major field tend to 
present scores on the retest with the largest 
average increments. 

Wits Wo.corr 

MILLS COLLEGE 
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